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EDITORIAL 

sail Bel Canto tunity to justify themselves as artists, and the un- 


An unusual number of readers wrote to say that 
they had enjoyed my editorial about old records, 
and asked me to take the first opportunity 
to say some more about them. When I wrote 
I did not have by me the Catalogue No. 2, and so 
I did an unwitting injustice to H.M.V. in deploring 
the removal of so many Battistini records. Actually 
in the No. 2 Catalogue thirteen double-sided discs are 
to be found. Nobody can pretend to criticise bel 
canto without making a study of Battistini records, 
for he was certainly the greatest exponent of it on 
the gramophone. Bel canto literally means beautiful 
singing, but it is a phrase which has come to include 
all the arts and graces or, as some would call them, 
artificial conventions, which combine to produce a 
vocal performance that must not only be appro- 
priately related to reality or the imitation of reality, 
but must also conform to certain conventions, and in 
conforming to them produce in itself a complete and 
perfect fragment of the whole. One of the vitiating 
3 influences upon modern acting is the belief of every 
young whippersnapper who loafs about the boards 
of a London theatre that his chief job is to produce 
§ what he considers a “‘realistic’’ interpretation of the 
author’s characters. The result has been an increas- 
ing tendency among authors to write parts with an 
= eye to some special actor or actress. It was bad 
enough when the actor-manager star demanded a 
part written for himself, but at least the actor- 
manager star usually had a training behind him 
which enabled him to trim his egoism down to some 
kind of recognisable form. What has happened in 
acting has happened in singing, and the real failure 
of British Opera is the pitiable lack of experience 
of most British singers. Personally, I regard this 
comic endowment of British Opera by Mr. Snowden 
as on a par with Mr. Lansbury’s equally comic endow- 
ment of London with a British Lido. There is only 
one way to endow British Opera, and that is to 
provide a fund which will enable British singers to 
learn how to sing opera. The B.B.C. has produced 
opera after opera in English, and to not one of these 
productions has it been possible for a man of the 
world to listen for more than five minutes at a 
strétch. The Columbia Company has done all that 
Was possible to give British Opera singers an oppor- 
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sophisticated public has responded well by buying 
the albums of translated operas. But that unsophis- 
ticated public is not being trained to appreciate the 
best. A National Opera will be a waste of money 
until it can be as sure of an audience as intelligently 
critical of good singing as any football ground will 
produce for good football. I admit that I am 
prejudiced in favour of Italian singing, but after all a 
large proportion of the operas being performed are 
Italian. British librettists and British composers 
must get together and try to produce genuine British 
opera, for the British style of singing will never 
interpret the material at our disposal. Take this 
question of bel canto. A man like Battistini, who 
had been grounded for years in what are now regarded 
by superior folk as the absurdities of Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and early Verdi, was able to apply his 
experience to the mock realism of Puccini or Leon- 
cavallo or Mascagni, and paradoxically by the use 
of old conventions produce a much more genuinely 
realistic performance. Nobody has sung Scarpia’s 
great aria at the end of the First Act of La Tosca 
as well as Battistini. The disc has vanished from 
the No. 2 Catalogue, because old recording was in- 
capable of dealing adequately with the clanging bells, 
the Te Deum, and the rest of the “‘realistic’’ acces- 
sories of the melodrama. But what a lesson it was! 
Battistini was singing almost to the day of his 
death in his 72nd year, and so complete was his 
mastery of technique that he was able to go on 
recording almost to the end. There are some people 
who dislike what seems to them the artificiality of 
bel canto; but since all singing is an artificial form 
of expression, this merely betrays the uncultivated 
taste. Singing would never have got beyond the 
noise made by howler monkeys in the jungles of 
Brazil, by the shrieks of infuriated infants in their 
cradles, or by the wild shouts of excited mobs, if 
uncultivated taste had been allowed to dominate. 
The insufficiently trained singer when asked to per- 
form such a role as Germont in Traviata handicaps 
himself by an attempt to simulate what he supposes 
the heavy father of the mid-Victorian age was like. 
A singer like Battistini knows that there was a con- 
ventional heavy father style and applied it to 
Germont. He gave us the stock figure, and as 
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neither the music nor the libretto of Traviata can 
give us more than stock figures, he was able to assert 
his own personality by the perfection of his craft 
without handicapping it by the minor eccentricities 
with which the second-rate artist tries to differentiate 
his poor self. : 

And now to turn over the pages of the Number 2 
Catalogue. Frances Alda was a soprano for whom I 
had the greatest admiration, and the record she and 
Caruso made of Ah! che le morte from Trovatore 
remains, in spite of the feeble Miserere in the back- 
ground, the best record of this duet. 

Years ago I had a record of Calvé singing Plaisir 
d’amour, and I remember it as better than any I have 
heard since. I see that it is still in the list. 

Looking through the Caruso records that have gone 
into the museum one notices some of his most ex- 
quisite performances. I might particularly mention 
disc DB126, with his perfect singing of the Duke’s 
aria from Rigoletto, Parmi veder le lagrime, and on 
the other side Una furtiva lagrima. Both records 
were made in 1911 while he still remained an 
essentially lyric tenor. I should put these two as the 
best performances of these arias ever made for the 
gramophone. 

Edmond Clement, the French tenor, died in 1928. 
I regard his duet with Farrar of Lontano, lontano, 
from Boito’s Mefistofele, as one of the most exquisite 
pieces of singing that may -be heard. Another 
beautiful record was his duet with Farrar of Au 
claire de la lune. Clement’s tenor was an excep- 
tionally light one, and it blended to perfection with 
Farrar’s rich soprano. She was sometimes tempted 
to out-sing her partner, but there was no need to do 
this with Clement, and the result is enchanting. 

I have written often enough of Emmy Destinn and 
praised particularly her Un bel di vedremo from 
Butterfly, but I notice that the one now in circulation 
in the No. 2 List was made in 1916, and the record 
which I remember as particularly beautiful of this 
song must have been made somewhere round about 
1908 or 1909. I wonder if any reader still has a 
record of this? I have not heard the record for 
twenty years, but I can still recall the poignant way 
she sang Che sara? che sara? 


A particularly interesting set of records are those 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton of the great 
Arthur Nikisch, made as long ago as 1913. These 
remained for long the chief treasure in the H.M.V. 
catalogue. No other conductor has given us any- 
thing like such a wonderful performance for the 
gramophone. Of course the recording is pretty 
feeble and the loss of orchestral quality too great 
_for me to recommend anybody to spend money on 
buying these old records now unless he has plenty 
of money to spare; but Nikisch’s handling of the 
second movement is really a dream of beauty. 


It cannot be pretended that old records do justig 
to Paderewski’s playing, but there is one particularly 
beautiful double-sided disc made in 1912 on whic 
he plays Chopin’s Berceuse and Schumann’s Dg 
Abends. Exquisite too is his performance of a Chopin 
Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2. : 

That incomparable bass, Plangon, who should not 
be overlooked when one is digging back into the past, 
is to the French style of singing what Battistini is to 
the Italian. 

I have only one of Tamagno’s records, Ore e per 
sempre addio, from Verdi’s Otello, and this, which 
was made as long ago as 1903, remains the best per. 
formance of that aria. 

My allusion last December to the dearth of Edward 
Johnson’s records brought me a choice selection from 
the Victor Company of Canada, and after playing 
them over I regret more than ever that there are not 
more records of him available over here. My best 
thanks to the Victor Company for their kindly 
thought. 


Everyman 

I have had so many interesting letters recently 
about the gramophone that I am hard put to know 
which to comment on. The following, however, 
from Hull is such a clear answer to some of my 


recent remarks that I must quote it in full: 

“T have been tempted to write you more than once, but 
the fact that you are one of England’s well-known writers 
and I am one of England’s unknown paperhangers las stopped 
me. 

“But, T am weary of being called over the coals of your 
editorials for sins which I have not committed. My grouse 
is this. You will insist the so-called ‘lover of good music’ 
will not back up the companies when they do give him some 
thing worth buying. To this charge I plead not guilty. 
Why? Because money and a. love of expensive records do not 
always go together, and so many fine recordings already wait 
to be bought I have not even the money to keep pace with 
the albums and masterworks which appear each month, let} 
alone novelties. By the time I catch up the ‘latest’ will 
either be a classic or dead. In about three years time (i 
I keep working steady) you will be rating me for having 
bought the tenth recording of Bolero instead of Writhoe’s 
Pomdelerie scored for four voices, I nearly wrote vices, and 
twenty oboes. 

“The trouble is, prices will have to come down or wages 
go up. For a start why not a scale of discounts for large 
orders? But there is a silver lining, my pound is now wortl 
twenty-five shillings, the papers say so, and all good companies 
advertise in them now so it must be right. They have not 
taken the hint yet, worse luck.’’ 

Now the only possible cure for the kind of situa 
tion in which my correspondent finds himself is the 
re-issue of big works at a popular price. Either that 
or the publication of records in such a form as will 
allow them to be lent out from libraries. Personally, 
I am against the latter remedy. We do not want to 
teach the public to borrow records instead of buymg 
them. Three-quarters of the keenness which is 0 
refreshing among the gramophone devotees will 
vanish when they can borrow their records from 4 
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I was reading last night Donald Carswell’s 
account of the great publisher Constable’s realisation 
that Scott’s high-water mark of sales had been 
reached, and that thenceforth there would be a 
gradual but inevitable decline. What was the 
remedy that Constable proposed? Why, the re-issue 
of the novels one by one in cheap editions. Cheap 
editions of books have become a commonplace nowa- 
days. When Constable proposed them it was a bold 
step, too bold a step indeed for his fellow publishers, 
who ali opposed it. My own remedy for the present 
state of novel publishing would be to bring out novels 
originally at a good swingeing price like 30s., and 
then re-issue the pick of them in gradually cheap and 
cheaper editions later on. I am entirely against any 
further cheapening of books on publication. People in 
this country have been trained too long to borrow 
books for us to lure them at this late date into buying 
books first. Moreover, while the cramped domestic 
interiors of to-day are hostile to shelves of books, a 
man can get a large number of gramophone records 
intoa small space. This is the moment for one of the 
companies to take a bold step, now, when conditions 
all round are depressed, and before radio becomes 
omnipotent. Laudable though it be to cheapen discs 
from 6s. 6d, to 4s, 6d., that is not enough. Our 
friend who writes from Hull cannot afford to pay 
18s, 6d. for the three discs of Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain any more easily than he could pay 19s. 6d., 
but he would be able in two years’ time to pay 8s. 6d. 
I know all the difficulties. I know the way that 
dealers will grumble about original stock on their 
shelves which they have not been able to sell. I 
know the way that artists will have the audacity to 
suppose their dignity is being assailed by appearing 
more cheaply. I know that a certain number of 
people who now, by hook or by crook, find the 
necessary guinea or two guineas for the big works 
@ will wait until they appear at five or ten shillings. 
But most of those who pay up their guineas now will 
go on paying them, and the money spent on cheap 
reprints will in most cases be money spent in addition 
to what they spend already. However, all this has 
ceased to be a matter for argument and become a 
matter for prayer. I just pray that somebody with 
influence in one of the big recording companies will 
be granted the necessary vision. 


Readers must have noticed the growing scarcity of 
chamber music in the monthly bulletins lately, and I 
am informed that chamber music is more difficult to 
sell than ever, except to the few who have always 
bought it. I have come to the conclusion that the 
B.B.C. is definitely to be blamed for this by frighten- 
ing the listening public with performances of modern 
chamber music, and I invite Dr. Adrian Boult’s 
attention to a danger which has probably escaped 
his notice. Frankly, I do not think that the world 
7 lose a great deal if ninety per cent. of the 


modern chamber music written were never heard at 
all. I find that repetition by means of the gramo- 
phone only tends to make me dislike it more and 
more, and I am no longer prepared to accept un- 
familiarity as the explanation for such dislike. What, 
then, must be the effect on the public at large of 
hearing over the wireless the cacophonous scratching 
and screeching of the ultra-modern quartet? I am 
not writing thus in any carping spirit, but because I 
know that the last thing the B.B.C. wants is to 
hamper the progress of artistic appreciation, and this 
their manner of presenting chamber music is certainly 
doing. 


New Records 

The complaint of my correspondent above about 
the lack of the wherewithal to buy all the records he 
wants is given a special significance this month by 
the unusual richness of the January bulletin, not 
merely in variety but also in quality. Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite is fascinating music, and an 
exceptionally good piece of recording. It is played 
by the Walther Straram Orchestra of Paris under the 
baton of Philippe Gaubert on two twelve-inch light 
blue Columbia discs. Another magnificent piece of 
recording by Columbia is that of the Orquesta de 
Sevilla in Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
with Manuel Navarro at the piano. The Fernando 
Theatre at Seville is evidently a good place for 
making records, and I hope we shall have some more 
from there. I find it pleasant as I listen to this 
music to dream of thirty years ago when I visited 
these very gardens while still eighteen. But on me 
the Garden of the Alcazar in Seville made a sharper 
impression than either the Gardens of Granada or 
Cordoba. I can even remember the name of the old 
gardener with whom I spent a fine morning in 
early January talking among his carnations. Among 
other delights there was a pattern of hidden 
fountains in the walks so that when Don Blas Toro, 
as he was called, turned a master-cock the whole 
place leapt into glittering iridescent life and shimmer- 
ing arabesques of water. Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain occupy three twelve-inch dark blue Columbia 
discs. We are getting from Columbia a fine collec- 
tion of light operas played by the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra under Molajoli. The latest is Auber’s 
Masaniello Overture, and I can absorb one a month 
with the greatest pleasure. 

The only recording I remember of Grainger’s jolly 
Handel in the Strand was on a ten-inch black 
Vocalion years ago, and somehow I missed the Parlo- 
phone record of the Victor Olof Sextet last year. I 
think the twelve-inch plum H.M.V. record of it with 
Mock Morris on the other side a capital performance 
and recording as good as any record I have heard of 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s. Mengelberg and the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York make 
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rather too tremendous an affair of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony on four twelve-inch black H.M.V. discs 
in an album. I should have preferred this from 
Toscanini. I have a treasured single-sided twelve- 
inch red H.M.V. disc of his conducting an Italian 
orchestra in the last movement which is a miracle of 
airy grace and stern precision. From this New York 
performance one gets an impression that the massed 
bands of the Salvation Army have invaded an 
eighteenth century concert room. The fable of the 
bull-frog might be studied with advantage by some 
conductors in their quieter moments. 

One of the pleasant surprises of the month was the 
sudden recovery by Marek Weber and his Orchestra 
of that style we loved long since and lost awhile. I 
think I am prepared to say that the playing of 
Gung’l’s Amorettentanz is the best waltz-playing to 
be found on any disc. On the other side there is a 
delightful medley of Lanner’s Old Viennese Waltzes. 

The Conchita Supervia records in the Parlophone 
bulletin are splendid, but I find that most of them 
completely defeat fibre needles, doped and undoped, 
Wild and tame. I do not mind how many records 
of La Paloma I have, and this one of Conchita 
Supervia’s is exceptionally charming, but I still like 
my old de Gogorza the best of the lot. The record, 
however, which took my fancy more than any this 
month in the Parlophone bulletin of January was 
Elsie and Doris Waters in A Party at Gert and 
Daisy’s. This record shows that the short sketch 
can be completely successful on the gramophone, 
given the right material and the right artists. It is 
a pleasure to think when so much faked Cockney 
is accepted by undiscerning critics that artists like 
Mabel Constanduros and Elsie and Doris Waters 
should achieve recognition from the public. One 
admirable point about A Party at Gert and Daisy’s 
is that it does not sound as if all Bedlam had been 
let loose on the gramophone. 

There are many sketch artists on the gramophone 
who appear to fancy that if they all shout together 
at the top of their voices they will create an illusion 
of reality. Bel canto is required in a sketch just as 
much as it is required in operatic stage. Nellie 
Wallace is one who has not yet been completely 
successful on the gramophone. Her nearest approach 
to it was with her Hunting Song, but neither in 
Cuckoo nor in Mother’s Pie Crust on a ten-inch plum 
H.M.V. does she succeed in conveying her own 
supremely comic personality. 

I had not had an opportunity of hearing one of the 
Polydor abridged operas right through until this 
month. I was greatly impressed by the five twelve- 
inch records of Faust given by the Concerts 
' Lamoureux Orchestra and the Chorus of the Grand 
Opera Paris under Albert Wolff. So, too, by the 
recording of Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Alois 


Melichar on two 4s. 6d. discs with the Polonaise from 
Eugene Onégin on the fourth side. 


I congratulate Miss Margrat Duncan and Mr, 
Kenneth MacRae on the charming Gaelic record; 
they have just done for the red Parlophone series, anj 
wish they had arrived in time for Lady Elspeth 
Campbell to give us her opinion of them. Mis 
Duncan also sings the Lament for Maclean oj 
Ardgour, which has an unhappy appropriateness 
when we have not long lost the last chieftain of 
Ardgour. I was very glad to find that she was 
singing Touch not the nettle, which is an exquisite 
Scots song. 

I have left almost to the last two of the best 
records in January, or indeed in any month of the 
year, and those are the two discs of Old English folk 
songs made by Clive Carey and Annette Blackwell 
on ten-inch dark blue Columbias. The fact that 
our reviewer, Mr. Crabtree, had just married 
Miss Blackwell made him a little self-conscious 
last month in reviewing her record, and he was 
not able to say all the pleasant things that I can 
say about it. My enjoyment of these artless old 
songs is tinged with the melancholy reflection that 
never, never, anywhere on this island, will such 
lovely songs be written again. I do urge all reader 
of Toe GRAMOPHONE to get these two discs. It would 
be such a pleasure to hear that they were best sellers, 
and in urging the outlay of six shillings I am not 
making an undue financial demand. Here are the 
numbers, DB3835-6. 

The album of Patience from H.M.V. is mos 
welcome, and it is really surprising how well what 
was written as a satire upon the fashionable folly o! 
culture wears. I shall be forty-eight by the time 
these lines appear in print, but I remember as clearly 
as if it were yesterday going to my _ brother's 
christening in May 1885 and carrying a lily at the 
instigation of two esthetic young ladies who wer 
staying with us at the time. The twenty love-sick 
maidens are still with us, but nowadays we call love 
sickness repressions. The Francesca di Rimiti 
niminy-piminy young man is still with us, and the 
greenery-yallery foot-in-the-grave young man 5 
more conspicuous than ever. 

Next month I hope to deal with some soundboxes 
and gramophones. Meanwhile let me call you 
special attention to the admirable little book 
César Franck’s gramophone records published by 
H.M.V. in their Golden Treasury of Recorded Musi 
series, and written by our old friend Alec Robertson. 
We have already had Bach and Beethoven in ont 
volume and Wagner in another. I am now lookin 
forward to hearing what Mr. Robertson may have t 
say about Brahms. The volumes in this Golde 
Treasury cost a shilling each, are full of musicd 
illustrations, and are published in the very best 0 
good taste. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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enjoys its unrivalled reputation and its world- 
wide clientele owing to the fact that it affords 
the buyer of Gramophones, Records and Radio, 
advantages and facilities which he can secure 
nowhere else. .... That is why everybody 
comes to IMHOF HOUSE, sooner or later. 


You should come now. 


26 Beautifully Appointed Showrooms, Audition Rooms, 
and Demonstration Salons enable you to see, hear and compare 
at leisure all the newest instruments from Portable and Acoustic 
Gramophones to Radio-Gramophones and Electric Reproducers. 
Every new model makes its first appearance at Imhof House, 


Every Record in H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone and Decca 
lists is in stock from the day of issue, together with our very 
comprehensive stock of Foreign Records and over2,000 Polydortitles. 

Estab. 1845 If you cannot call to hear them personally, we will send you a 
selection on approval to be played at your leisure upon your own 
instrument before buying. 


The Imhof Service—boih postal and personal—has won 


pag Ss the praise of customers all over the world. Every member of the 
Sales -Staff is a highly-trained expert whose services and 
| experience are freely at your disposal should you wish for 

advice or assistance in making choice of an instrument or records, 


intment to 


Telephone IMHOF HOUSE 
Museum 5944 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


( 2 doors Cottenham Court Roud 
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RED LABEL SERIES 


SCALA SALON ORCHESTRA 
“ Frederica ’? Melodies (Waltz) from Musical Play 
5195 (Lehar) 
“* Bitter Sweet ’’ Melodies (Waltz) from Musical Play 
( Noel Coward) 
MORLAIS MORGAN, Bass-Baritone (with Piano Accompt.) 
5200 { Shouldn’t I ? (Ballad) 
The Song of the Homeward Bound (Ballad) 
STILES-ALLEN, Soprano (with Pianoforte Accompt.) 
Arise O Sun (Ballad) 

ELDRIDGE NEWMAN and his Symphony Orchestra 
5198 A Southern Rhapsody (in Two Parts) L. Hosmer 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS’ GUARDS, Conductor : Lt. H. Dowell 

(Public Hall Recording) 
5197 { In a Persian Market (Characteristic 
In a Monastery Garden —Intermezzi) Ketelbey 
HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN (with Vocal Chorus) 
5196 { It must be you (Fox-trots from Musical Play—‘‘ Nippy’’) 
Two of Everything Billy Mayerl, F. Eyton) 
An EPIC ROMANCE : Orchestra, Voices, Effects 
5206 { John Peel (** Tally Ho’) Descriptive Fantasia 
(in Two Parts) Howard Flynn 
GWEN HENRY (with Orchestral Accompt.) 
5205 Loving You the Way I Do (Blues Ballad) 
What Good Am I Without You ? (Blues Ballad) 
Milton Ager 
RANDOLPH SUTTON (with Cabaret Orchestra) 
5204 {tT Want a Little Girl (Comedy Song) 
I Took Jane, Walking in the Rain (Comedy Song) 
RADIO MELODY BOYS (with Vocal Duet) 
5203 A Japanese Dream (A Romance) 
My Cradle is the Desert (Fox-trot) 
W. May, H. Nicholls 


THE BLUE JAYS (with Vocal Duet) 
The “ Free and Easy ”’ (Fox-trot from Sound Film 
“ Free and Easy ”’) 
What a Perfect Night for Love (Fox-trot) 


GOLD LABEL SERIES 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
JOCK MACGREGOR (with Orchestral Accompt.) 
L5193 Harry Lauder Melodies (Parts 3 and 4) 

SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA (with Vocal Interludes) 
L5194 Veterans of Variety (Selection of Old-time Melodies) 
(in Two Parts) (arr. H. E. Pether) 

SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

L5201 Horatio Nicholls’ Inspirations (in Two Parts) 


CHROMIC NEEDLES — A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Ormodc 


— 


RECORDS 
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“TANNHAUSER” 


HE Bayreuth Festspiel has imparted its 
cachet to a good many people and things since 
it first came into existence 55 years ago. 
Never before, however, has the impression been so 
clear, so vivid, so authoritative, as in the gramophone 
reproduction of Tannhduser just issued by Columbia, 
in an album of eighteen discs, numbered LX81-98. 
This brings Bayreuth to our very doors—nay, our 
very parlours, seeing that it was actually recorded 
in the theatre during the Festival of 1980. Tann- 
hiuser was not mounted at Bayreuth until well 
on in the ’eighties, or even the early ’nineties; but 
ever since then it has been as much in request there 
as Tristan and Die Meistersinger, which come next in 
order to Parsifal and the Ring cycle. 

The original German text being the one sung, it 
behoved the Columbia Company to associate with it 
in their printed leaflet the best available English 
translation. They did well, therefore, to utilise that 
given in the Breitkopf und Hartel vocal score, which 
is from the accomplished pen of Mr. Ernest Newman. 
The voluminous stage directions should be read 
beforehand, together with an account of the opera 
and its eventful career in Paris, for which the 
version of 1861 was prepared. The latter, of course, 
has always been in use at Bayreuth (as it is now every- 
where), and a note informs us that it was “‘abridged 
for recording purposes under the supervision of 
Ernest Newman and the late Siegfried Wagner.”’ 
The cuts, however, are neither extensive nor of a kind 
to which any reasonable critic would be likely to take 
exception. The performance, conducted by Karl 
Elmendorff, was given with the following cast :— 
Tannhiuser, Sigismund Pilinszky; Elisabeth, Maria 
Miller; Venus, Ruth Jost-Arden; Hermann 
(the Landgraf), Ivar Andrésen; Wolfram, Herbert 
Janssen; Walther, Geza Belti-Pilinszky; Biterolf, 
Georg von Tschurtschenthaler; Heinrich, Joachim 
Sattler; Reinmar, Carl Stratendorf; Ein Hirte, Erna 
Berger. 

The overture and Venusberg music take up the 
first five sides, and the immensity of care revealed 
in the rendering of the wonderful orchestration is 
faithfully reflected in the recording. I have never 
heard finer. The tempi are the Bayreuth tempi— 
measured, sober, dignified, correct: an object-lesson 
for the conductors who pin their faith to speed as a 
means of effective and characteristic interpretation. 
The tenor is excellent, if a trifle nasal; the Venus 
unusually superb, with a glorious tone; the chorus 
of sirens calculated to delight the most sensitive ear. 
That good beginning is only a foretaste of joys to 
come. I shall have to be economical with my super- 
latives if I want them to last out the whole of this 
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very remarkable presentation. The sole blemish that 
I feel constrained to point out is a slight excess here 
arid there of amplification, with a certain amount of 
resultant echo where the music stops suddenly. The 
amplifying being directed to the sonorous voices of 
Tannhiauser and his male friends, it is precisely there 
that the effect of the device is chiefly noticeable. 
Examples of this are to be found in the almost over- 
poweringly grand finales of the first and second acts. 

The voices of the principals, taken for all in all, are 
not only of exceptionally fine quality, but singularly 
free from tremolo. The Elisabeth, Maria Miller, has 
one of those gorgeous soprano organs that impress 
from the first note, and her Greeting to the Hall of 
Song is quite splendid. Good, too, is the succeeding 
duet, though Herr Pilinszky makes me wish occa- 
sionally that his pleading were a trifle less lachrymose. 
The whole of the Tournament of Song is rendered 
on what may be justly termed the ‘‘grand scale’’; 
and for my part I am fain to admit that I 
have here enjoyed the purely musical hearing without 
missing to any appreciable degree the scenic and 
sartorial accessories of the spectacle. Another point : 
I think the supreme touch of beauty, individually at 
any rate, comes from the singing of the part of 
Wolfram by that admirable artist Herbert Janssen ; 
it is not less replete with poetic than vocal charm. 
Hereabouts is it that the most substantial cuts have 
been made, yet so as to leave a minimum sense of loss. 
We feel quite content to dispense with the tedious 
tributes of Walther and Biterolf, and get on to the 
magnificent outburst of Elisabeth on behalf of her 
unworthy knight, which constitutes, as it ought, the 
clou of the whole performance. Needless to add 
what a noble pendant to this is furnished by the 
judgment of the Landgraf, Furchtbares Verbrechen, 
as delivered by Ivar Andrésen. 

To dwell on the familiar features of the last act 
would also be superfluous. One notes the excusable 
omission of the introduction known as Tannhduser’s 
Pilgrimage, but revels in the loveliness of the Prayer, 
of the Star of Eve, and the splendid male voices in 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus. Satisfactory also is it to find 
the tenor’s best effort in the long narrative of Tann- 
hauser’s journey to Rome; it suits him well because 
it calls for the expression of repentance and grief, 
and he utters it in sufficiently manly fashion. His 
final scene with the disappointed Venus and Wolfram 
is exceedingly well done by all three singers, and 
winds up the opera with fitting impressiveness. One 
so seldom has an opportunity of listening to this trio 
and the grand choral finale. Congratulations, there- 
fore, to all concerned ! 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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ITH regard to the recording of major works 
W of symphonic dimensions, Parlophone pro- 

ceed on the laudable principle that a thing 
worth doing is worth doing well, and their product- 
ions in this class may be said at present to be ‘‘few, 
but roses.’? Not seldom, a Parlophone version of a 
classic many times recorded elsewhere triumphantly 
captures the bays from its more pretentious com- 
petitors. 
facile princeps among all rival recordings, and amid 
the spate of ‘‘Unfinished Symphony”’ issues which 
celebrated the Schubert Centenary, the Parlophone 
offering on E10672-4 is, by common consent, the 
noblest of them all, both in performance and 
recording. They have produced, too, a wholly 
worthy Brahms’ First Symphony. 

My concern, however, is more with recordings 
beyond the limits of the well-trodden thoroughfares, 
and of three remarkable issues, which I have in mind, 
the Haydn (Surprise) Symphony No. 6 in G, the 
Mozart Fifth Violin Concerto in A, and the second 
Liszt Piano Concerto in the same key, I propose to 
discuss the last here, as being, in my experience, the 
least known to the untravelled gramophile. Had 
these discs their just deserts, their fame would be a 
by-word, for Josef Pembauer, as soloist, and a Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by the distinguished Dr. 
Weissmann have made three records (E10758-5) truly 
stupendous as regards the tonal realism and beauty 
of the pianoforte reproduction and the marvellous 
balance preserved between the piano and _ the 
orchestra, that grand desideratum so rarely realised. 
This issue marked a new epoch in pianoforte record- 
ing in 1928, and to date I know of no recorded 
concerto surpassing this in all-round excellence of 
reproduction. 

The work itself is of most intriguing interest, and 
if only one can clear one’s mind of the easy cant so 
prevalent nowadays about Liszt’s shortcomings, 
social, artistic and otherwise, this Concerto reveals 
itself as a work of very considerable beauty and 
power, as well as of profound originality. In one 
continuous movement throughout, falling naturally, 
however, into several divisions determined by the 
changing ‘‘moods”’ of the music, it exhibits Liszt’s 
consummate mastery of the pianoforte and _ his 
infinite resource in writing for it, while establishing 
- at the same time that Liszt was a far greater master 
than Chopin of the art of composing for the orchestra 
within the concerto form. Liszt’s favourite device— 
his own invention of course—of the metamorphosis 
of a “‘motto theme”’ is exploited in this composition. 


BURIED TREASURE-VI 
By ALEX. McLACHLAN 
(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


Their “Till Eulenspiegel’’ (E10925-6) ranks 


This theme, a melody of rather Wagnerian con. 
plexion, is announced softly and plaintively by the 
wood-wind at the very outset, and its contours and 
harmonies cannot be too well marked, since many 
and various, as well as rich and strange, are the sea 
changes it is to suffer in its peregrinations through 
the work. 

Very modest is the initial entry of the piano, 
accompanying the motto tune in continuation, but in 
very decided manner does it soon assume command 
of the situation. Note the characteristic embracing 
of the whole range of the keyboard and the astonish- 
ing success with which Parlophone have mastered 
what must have provided a very knotty recording 
problem. Half-way through side one, preceded by 
some expressive writing for strings and flute, a lovely 
meditative melody assigned to solo horn is to be 
noted, and, at the close of the side, a majestic assert- 
ion of the motto theme by the solo piano. The 
piano has things to itself at the opening of side two, 
and then, vigorously accompanied by the _ bass 
strings, announces a tremendously forceful theme 
that grips the attention at once. The development 
of this by piano and orchestra is genuinely thrilling, 
culminating as it does in a powerful orchestra tutti 
(punctuated by the most remarkable and impressive 
silences) which should be carefully noted as forming 
the genesis of fresh ideas later. The piano itself 
seizes a notion from the tutti and discourses along 
somewhat similar lines to the end of the side, cor 
cluding with soft arpeggio ripples charmingly 
recorded. 

Side three is a most beautiful piece of work. It} 
forms a sort of slow movement to the Concerto, 
opening with the strings singing very tenderly 4 
gentle tune derived from the tutti of the preceding 
side, but remarkably changé en route! This 
presently yields to a truly exquisite derivative of the 
motto theme, a sweetly suave cantabile melody for 
the "cellos, upon which the piano afterwards rhapso 
dises softly, the ’cello and oboe answering the soloist 
and the disc closing dreamily in sheer music. 
side four the piano soliloquises cadenza fashion fo 
awhile, and then, with an abrupt change of tempo 
to Allegro deciso, the meditative mood is dismissed 
and a most powerful section ensues, consistilg 
largely of brilliant bravura treatment of previous 
material. The whole is tremendously exciting, the 
trumpets ringing out in the most challenging fashion 
and the terrific impetus of the upward rushing 
strings at the close of the side nearly lifting one from 
one’s seat. Side five mitigates the excitement no 
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one whit; the motto theme is presented in martial 
guise, trumpets, drums and the clash of cymbals add 
the brightest military colour, and there prevails a 
lively sense of the ‘“‘tramp of thousands and of 
arméd men the hum.”’ This gallant episode passed, 
we revert to gentler and more peaceful lays, piano 
and orchestra harking back rather wistfully to the 
motto theme and other earlier material, and this side 
closes quietly and in almost a pastoral spirit. The 
contrast in mood between the opening and close is 
remarkable and designed with the utmost art. 
Part six forms a Coda, introducing, however, fresh 
material of sprightly charm, and working up to a 
potent final climax, with the motto theme thundered 
out on the brass, a flying reference to an earlier figure 
in triplets and then the end. 


I find this Concerto a masterpiece of its kind, truly M 


romantic in conception and sentiment and pace the 
anti-Lisztians, never dull, trivial or tawdry for a 
moment. As already emphasised, the recording is of 
exceptional quality, and I do not think the average 
gramophile could easily find much better moneys- 
worth of its kind to put upon his shelves. 


The protean character of the ‘‘Motto theme’’ in 
Liszt’s Concerto turns one’s thoughts naturally to 
Berlioz, who in somewhat different manner ex- 
ploited the idée fixe so wonderfully in his ‘‘Symphonie 
Fantastique,’’ ‘‘Harold en Italie,’’ and other “‘pro- 
gramme’’ works. There is a great deal to be said 
for Berlioz, and far too little of his work is yet avail- 
able on records. Parlophone, to their glory, have 
given us, besides the popular ‘‘Carnaval Romain,”’ 
the fine *‘Benvenuto Cellini’? Overture and also the 
Waltz Movement from the ‘‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,”’ this last being worthily played and recorded 
on R20078 by the Concerts Colonne Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Gabriel Pierné. The Symphony, it will be 
remembered, is a sort of musical ‘‘Kubla Khan,”’ 
and seeks to illustrate in sound the visions of a love- 
stricken musician in an opiate dream. This charming 
waltz forms the second movement of the Symphony, 
entitled ‘A Ball,’ and the hero is supposed to see his 
beloved in the midst of a gay throng of dancers at 
some brilliant féte. There is nothing of the weird 
or macabre in this movement, and it is interesting to 
contrast Berlioz’s treatment of his dream with that 
of Ravel in “‘La Valse.’’ Berlioz, master of the 
demonic and bizarre, has written here only a 
Weberish dance, graceful, lilting, and full of dainty 
and enchanting touches; Ravel, the exquisite, the 
subtly delicate, the slightly ironic, has given us in 

La Valse” such an atmosphere of baleful nightmare 
as, once heard, one cannot readily forget even if one 
would. But this Berlioz excerpt makes nevertheless 
a most attractive record and the broad rhythmic 
Sweeps of the performance by this distinguished 
Orchestra, with the admirable recording of harp and 


wood-wind and the suave string work, make the disc 
in all respects a worthy companion of the ubiquitous 
‘Invitation to the Waltz’’ record of the Philadelphia 
Sympkony Orchestra on H.M.V. 


Another strong Parlophone suit is their fine library 
of operatic overtures. All really discriminating 
gramophiles (meaning, of course, myself and my 
readers) love overtures and grapple them to their 
souls with hoops of steel (but do not, I hope, play 
them with needles of the same!). My collection of 
overtures is shamelessly large, and one of life’s minor 
thrills is to watch the unholy gleam of covetousness 
which flares in the evil eye of my worthy and helpful 
friend Brown when he gazes upon my hoard and 
mentally compares it with his own negligible 
gleanings ; after his every visit I find myself carefully 
checking their number. 

Everyone should know that outstanding Parlo- 
phone quartet of Mozart Overtures—‘‘I] Seraglio”’ 
(E10847), ‘‘Figaro’’ (E10621), “Don Giovanni’’ 
(E10568) and ‘“‘The Magic Flute’? (E10750)—all 
played by the B.S.O. under various conductors with 
that authentic blend of fire and grace which is 
Mozart’s, and his alone. All save ‘“‘Figaro’’ are 
double-sided—that one is backed by the finely bar- 
baric ‘Polonaise’? from ‘‘Boris Godounov.’’ By 
the way, ‘‘Don Giovanni”’ is provided with a concert- 
version coda, to avoid the anti-climax that would 
otherwise result from the fact that, in the theatre, 
the Overture leads without any break into the first 
scene with Leporello’s famous ‘‘Notte e giorno 
faticar.”” Whose coda is this, I wonder? It is 
extremely well done. 

A really happy discovery was Flotow’s “‘Stradella”’ 
Overture on E10612. Like Balfe, Flotow is apt to 
be thought a man of one opera (‘‘Martha’’) and, 
again like the Irishman, he in fact wrote many other, 
and probably better, ones. Certainly the solemn 
melody with which the horns open ‘‘Stradella’’ is 
very impressive, especially when crashed out for- 
tissimo at the conclusion, while the gay, Suppé-like 
allegro section will not leave you cold. I commend 
this disc with confidence, and I do wish the pro- 
fessional reviewer would be a little less supercilious 
in writing of third- and fourth-raters like Flotow 
et hoc genus omne. I would sooner listen any day 
of the week to the best work of a third-rate composer 
than to the worst of a first-rater—Beethoven’s 
‘*Mount of Olives’? for example, or Bach on one of 
his dreadful off-days. 


Any of the Parlophone Wagner records can usually 
be unreservedly relied upon; the Company have 
always possessed an uncanny flair for doing justice to 
the Bayreuth master, even in pre-electric days. 
Sterling value are E10761-2 containing easily the 
finest version of the ‘Flying Dutchman”’ Overture at 
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present available for the gramophone—-a spacious 
but vividly elemental reading under the lamented 
Moerike, who, harnessing the winds and the storm, 
drives them clean through the gramophone horn and 
smack into one’s face, so to speak, so that one seems 
to feel the driven spray and taste the salt on one’s 
lips. Side four has a splendidly virile performance 
of the grand Prelude to Act III of the same opera. 
These are among the aristocrats of the record library 
and you will not readily regret 9s. spent on the two 
discs. 

On no account should three wholly delightful and 
charming ten-inch discs be overlooked, amid all the 
embarrassment of riches proffered by Parlophone. 
R887 contains a most. attractive example of 
Moussorgsky’s genius in the Introduction to ‘The 
Sorotchintsi Fair,’ entitled “‘A hot day in Little 
Russia.’”” I do not discern anything characterist- 
ically or nationally Russian in this music, but I do 
find its copious fund of bright melody and _ its 
vivacious rhythms possess a universal appeal. On 
R386 is the sprightly ‘‘Gopak’”’ from the same source. 
Everyone will recognise this delicious morceau, 
though many will be surprised to learn its title and 
authorship. Its lively and _ irresistible rhythmic 
pattern and its perfection of detail place it in a class 
with Jarnefelt’s ‘‘Praeludium’”’ and little master- 
pieces of that type. If you love the ‘‘Praelud- 
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ium” you will revel in the ‘“Gopak.”’ This 
disc is backed by Debussy’s famous ‘‘Golliwog’s 
Cake Walk’’ capitally performed. The Orchestra 
is the Opéra-Comique, conducted by G. Cloez, 
The same orchestra officiates on R211, the third 
disc I have in mind, which provides two winning 
trifles—the ‘“‘Gavotte’’ and ‘‘Minuet’”’ from **Pag. 
liacci.”” Custom cannot stale for me these dainty 
little excerpts, and I fancy my fondness will be shared 
by many who make friends with this disarming little 
record. There is a fairly satisfactory ‘‘Intermezzo” 
from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ on the reverse, but 
Mascagni’s muse seems here a little blowzy and 
unrefined by contrast with Leoncavallo’s graceful 
fancies. 

Lastly, if the Viennese waltz has charms for you 


’ (and I expect it has) there is a vast store of !atent 


gems in the Parlophone Catalogue, of which I mention 
the elegant E10892 (Favilla’s ‘‘Waldfrieden’’ and 
Lanner’s pretty ‘‘Hofballtainze’’) as merely typical 
of many; you are safe in taking a lucky dip a/most 
anywhere in the series, and just recently the Company 
have issued three noteworthy ‘‘Potpourris’’ of these 
Viennese waltzes played by the popular Dajos Bela 
Orchestra on E10900, E10918 and E11001 ; these, asit 
were, sum up their unique achievements in this genre 
up to date. 
(To be continued.) 


HAIL, MY GRAMOPHONE! 


All that being has by tone 

Lives within thee, Gramophone! 

Everything create that springs 

From divine and human things 

For the quick attentive ear, 

Pours from off thy shining sphere. 
_ All the knots of music’s binding 

Unravelled are by thy unwinding; 

Silver soft or golden loud, 

Grave or gentle, humble, proud, 

Rich in bass, in treble fine, 

All sing to this touch of thine. 


Essence of harmonious joy, 

Some men call thee but a toy; 
Others rudely say of thee 

Thou art but machinery! 

But I count the hours of pleasure 
Thou hast giv’n me in my leisure,— 
All the world of happy thought 
To my serious days hast brought; 
And I know, for such as I, 

In thee dwells a spirit high, 

No machine or toy can own, 

But a thing of soul alone; 

And I declare I would not miss 

All I owe to thee of bliss. 


Oh, thy little brittle plate, 
Conveying such a’ mighty freight,— 
Taking beauty to the door 

Of the prison house, or poor, 

And to the sickroom, to redeem 


Dull hours with thy sunny gleam! 
Giving wisdom from the wise, 

Or a glimpse of Paradise,— 

Of lovers singing with Mozart, 

Or nightingales caught by thy art, 

Or tuneful bells in turrets ringing, 
Or choir-boys in cathedral singing 
That a hermit in his cell 

Might hear, and cease his beads to tell. 


And when the end comes, as time brings 
An end to all our lovely things, 

Why then, we just retrace our track, 

And lo! our rapture all comes back, 

For thou dost own perpetual motion 

As the everlasting ocean. 


The mind of man lives in a book, 

His features from a picture look ; 
But here, by thee, we may rejoice 

To retain his very voice, 

For the proud and for the humble, 
Till this frame of things shall crumble. 
Poet, prophet, coon, and clown, 

Or politician taken down, 

All may leave their special tone 

To live within thee, Gramophone. 


Canned? or Tinned? or Potted? Not 
Such terms as these can ever blot 
Thy true fame, nor desolation 
Bring upon thy pride of station. 
Eva Mary Grew. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


WHEN OLD ARIAS SHOULD NOT 


By 


HE intriguing problem of cuts continues to 
annoy and baffle the musical world as per- 
sistently as it has done ever since I can 
remember. It is one of those things on which there 
is not a general understanding, 
much less universal agreement, 
and I doubt whether a Round 
Table Conference between dele- 
gations from every conserva- 
torium on earth, sitting for a 
whole year, would ultimately 
succeed in arriving at a unani- 
mous decision on the subject. 
Yet it seems to me to be, in the 
main, a comparatively simple 
question. If we try to make a 
piece of music shorter by 
eliminating a portion of it, the 
object as a rule must be to re- 
duce the length of the time 
that it takes to perform. Then, 
again, it may also be because 
it is sought to avoid repeating 
a certain section or sections of 
the piece, and thereby averting 
a danger which the innocent 
composer, no matter how illus- 
trious, may not have dreamt he 
was incurring—the danger of 
monotony, or taxing the 
patience of the listener. 

But there may be yet a third purpose to be served, 
which applies more particularly in the case of singers, 
namely, where the piece is so long and exacting that 
it might, if performed in its entirety, impose undue 
fatigue or strain upon the vocalist. About such as 
these I shall have a good deal to say presently ; for 
the moment I would merely remark that the risk just 
referred to would not appear to be so imminent in 
these Wagner-Strauss days as it was, for instance, in 
the haleyon period of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, or 
early Verdi, when some (not all) opera singers had 
more beautiful voices and used and guarded them 
with greater care. In other words, I do not believe 
that the practice of abbreviating vocal pieces would 
have been started at all under present conditions. It 
originally came into fashion in the concert room, to 
Save time, when the miscellaneous programme was 
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whose “Great Women Singers of My Time” will be 
published by Routledge this month. 
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nearly twice as long as it is now and lasted from 2} 
to 3} hours (vide the old Philharmonic programmes at 
the Hanover Square Rooms and St. James’s Hall). 

On the operatic stage an aria was rarely if ever 
cut; neither was an oratorio 
shortened by omissions and 
cuts as it is in a modern per- 
formance, or has been until 
quite recently—on special occa- 
sions. During the last half of 
the nineteenth century it be- 
came the custom in fashionable 
London, though not abroad. 
to cut down the long operas of 
Meyerbeer until they had dis- 
appeared from the active reper- 
toire, and those of Wagner 
until the younger generation 
refused to be deprived, if they 
could help it, of a single bar of 
the score. It was purely a 
question of time—not of con- 
sideration for the  singers— 
where the whole work was 
being given. The composers 
would never have thought of 
allowing cuts (or allowing for 
them) in the ordinary way; 
they could have devised them 
» much better themselves than 

conductors could. Indeed, so 
greatly did they object to them that Rossini and 
Verdi used purposely to arrange their keys and 
‘returns to the subject’’ in such a way as to make 
a respectable coupure extremely difficult, if not prac- 
tically impossible. 

Where actual ‘‘repeats’—as indicated by the 
usual dots—are concerned, different considerations 
arise, and, in so far as they apply to symphonic 
or chamber music, I do not propose to touch 
upon them at any length here. Besides, I fancy 
they have already been amply dealt with in the 
editorial pages of THe GramopHone. The old 
masters down to Beethoven’s time, and even 
later, based their opening allegros strictly upon the 
regular sonata form, which definitely required the 
repetition of the first section of the movement; and 
the same with the scherzo. Contemporary con- 
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ductors and many quartet players ignore the former 
direction and obey the latter—wherein I quite agree 
with them. As regards the airs of Bach and Handel, 
the considerations are again somewhat different. In 
these the need for going back and singing the first 
part through once more is largely determined by the 
necessity for finishing the air in the right key or the 
key in which it was begun. It is there, in the course 
of that repeat, that the customary cut is ordinarily 
effected with least disturbance to the music or sense 
of deprivation to the listener. For let it be admitted 
that in certain of the big works of Handel and Bach 
the solos, beautiful though they be, are very 
numerous and very long, and if some of them could 
not be abbreviated they would have to be left 
unperformed altogether. 


Having said so much, I think I have shown that I 
am not averse to the introduction of cuts where they 
are justifiable. Where I do not consider them justi- 
fiable, in nine cases out of ten, is in a gramophone 
performance of an operatic aria. I have recently 
had occasion in my reviews of new records to com- 
plain of the inordinate extent to which this process 
of abbreviation is being carried; and it grows worse 
instead of better. I have received no explanations or 
apologies from the sinners, nor am I likely to be 
favoured with any. But I know perfectly well what 
the replies would be if my criticisms were answered. 
I should be told various things: that the cuts were 
the conventional or traditional ones; that certain 
Italian airs as they stood were too long; that there 
was not room for the whole air on one side of a disc, 
and it was not thought saleable enough to occupy 
both; or else, perhaps, that the public did not know 
the piece well enough to miss what was omitted. To 
any or all of these excuses I should retort that they 
were not good enough to hold water and would not 
bear argument. Yet for the reader’s sake I will 
state here and now what I feel about them. 


So-called traditional cuts are not always the best, 
being frequently, as I have pointed out, awkwardly 
effected so as to overcome awkward key structures. 
The form of the aria had much to do with it. The 
Rossini type, which the later Italians followed, was 
always assailable in the cabaletta, or quick final 
portion, by omitting the “‘repeat,’’ and thereby 
leaving a truncated, top-heavy piece of music. You 
will. find this plan nearly always followed in such 
things as Bel raggio (Semiramide), Tacea la notte 
(Trovatore), Ah! fors’ @ lui (Traviata), O mio Fer- 
nando (Favorita), Casta diva (Norma), Ah! non 
credea (Sonnambula), Qui la voce (Puritani), and— 
less extensively because too valuable for display— 
Una voce poco fa, the Mad Scene from Lucia, Caro 
nome, and the waltz from Roméo, the last two being 
too short to allow. of cutting. With certain other 
solos the liberties taken are.even more serious. How 
seldom does one hear on a record a complete render- 


ing of the Jewel Scene! It is generally hacked about 
dreadfully, until reduced to about half its real length, 
(I was glad to see that Elizabeth Rethberg’s fine 
H.M.V. record, reviewed by me last month, was 
spread over both sides of the disc ; yet even then part 
of the recitative was missing.) But what shall one 
say concerning certain recent mutilations of the 
Shadow Song (Dinorah), of the Polonaise from 
Mignon and the Freischiitz air, Softly sighs? These 
were daring enough to have made the composers 
turn in their graves, if such miracles ever happened, 


It would take up too much space to quote further 
examples of the popular operatic items that are sub- 
jected to this sort of crude curtailment, which has 
nothing in common, of course, with the kind of com- 
pression exercised in the abridged portfolio versions, 
where it is inevitable. My protest is intended for 
the protection of the public as well as of the 
composer, dead or living. I consider it absolutely 
unfair and misleading to label with its ordinary title 
an excerpt from an opera or an oratorio (as 
exemplified in I know that my Redeemer liveth and 
With verdure clad), unless the whole of the piece be 
included in the record. Excuse on the ground of 
excessive length would seem obviously silly when we 
can see that the record would hold much more—nay, 
that it is frequently not half covered, and that the 
piece is short by comparison with the lengthy sym- 
phonic movements and the gargantuan selections 
from Wagner that are recorded from the edge of the 
disc to that of the label in the centre. 


There was a time, not many years back, when cuts 
on a liberal scale were to be looked for as a matter 
of course, alike in the opera house and the theatre. 
Not so much, though, in the concert room. 
Beethoven’s Ah! perfido and Mendelssohn’s Infelice! 
—long vocal scenas very frequently sung—were never 
curtailed by a single bar. To-day, I am glad to | 
say, cutting down masterpieces to save a few | 
moments is beginning to be looked upon almost in 
the light of a crime. Italian arias may not all be 
precisely masterpieces, and thousands of ascetic 
amateurs would doubtless not mind if they never 
heard one again. On the other hand, we know quite 
well that if such things were not in large demand 
they would not be extensively recorded in every 
prosperous atelier. What is more, if worthily sung 
and properly accompanied, they are works of art 
capable of affording as much pleasure in their way 
as the smaller objects in the Persian Exhibition or 
the South Kensington Museum. Why not, therefore, 
present them in complete form; ask the singers to 
desist from the abominable old habit of making cuts 
at the same old places; and encourage gramophiles 
to look for an interpretation as correct and ut 
mutilated as the composer intended it to be ? 


HerMAN Kien. 


FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS 


Ondeniably the finest 
Collection in the country 


BACH-SCHONBERG FRANCK 


_ Prelude and Fugue in E flat. Symphonic Poem—‘ Redemption.” 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff. 
Erich Kleiber, _Ultraphon 12-in. Polydor 12-in. P 375 6/6 
U 1-2 each 8/6 


BEETHOVEN GERMAN 
Symphony No. 6 in F major, Op. 68. Welsh Rhapsody. 
“ Pastoral.” London Symphony Orchestra under 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald. 
Dr. Hans Pfitzner. Polydor 12-in. H.M.V. 12-in. G 343-4 each 6/6 
P 369-374 each 6/6 


DE FALLA MOZART 
Concerto for Clavecin, Flute, Oboe, Pianoforte Concerto in D major— 

Clarinet, Violin and ’Cello. The Coronation.” 
MM. de Falla (Clavecin), Moyse (Flute), Mlle, Magda Tagliafero with the Pas- 
Bonneau (Oboe), Godeau (Clarinet), deloup Orchestra, under Reynaldo Hahn, 
Darrieux (Violin), and Cruque (’Cello). Decca 12-in, D 17-20 each 4/6 


Columbia 12-in. C114-5 each 6/6 
ROUSSEL 
DUCASSE Suite in F. La Naitssance de la Lyre— 


Symphonic Poem—‘‘ Sarabande.” Danse des Nymphes.” 


Pesach Symphony Orchestra under Piero Coppola. 


Piero Coppola. 
H.M.V. 12-in. G 345 8/3 H.M.V. 12-in. G174-5 each 8/3 


ELGAR TCHAIKOWSKY 


Symphony No. 1 in A flat. Francesca da Rimini. 
London Symphony Orchestra under London Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Edward Elgar. Albert Coates. 
H.M.V. 12-in. _G 337-42 each 6/6 H.M.V. 12-in. G 88-9 each 6/6 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order goinz through the post. Customers can 
Le assured 0. receiving new records. Our Monthly Foreign Kecord Lit is now issued in a new 
torm, containing a supplementary list ci all foreizn records issued to dite. If your name is not 
already on our Mailing Li-t. write now for this new list an‘1 ail ruture issues. 
We hold tuli stocks 0: Columbia Decca H.M.V. and arlo shone Records, anJ tull range ot 
instruments by the finest makers, 


VAN 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. [ip 
(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, wc.2 


GERRARD 1171. 
Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 
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Hear these new records on the late 
and enjoy an entirely new conception of musical reproductic 


Stokowski, conductor of the ** Philadelphia ” with 
his No. 4 “His Master's Voice” Loud-Speaker. 
ORCHESTRAL 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

(Conducted by Leopold Stokowski) 

Symphony No. 2, in D Major, Op. 73 

(Brahms) Album Series No. 108 

Berlin State Opera Orchestra 

(Conducted by Clemens Schmalstich) 

“The Bartered Bride ”—Overture (Smetana) 

Marek Weber and His Orchestra } 
“Aida’’—Fantasie (Verdi) 

The London Palladium Orchestra } 
The Rose "—Selection of Melodies 

Bells of St. Margaret's, W = 


D1877-82, 
6/6 each 


B3501, 3/- 


C2067, 4/6 
C2061, 4/6 


Changes on Bells—* C2098, 4/6 


* Grand Sire Caters” 
VOCAL 
Elisabeth R 


ethberg 
“The Flying Dutchman’’ — Senta’s Ballad 
(Wagner) 
Peter Dawson 
“A Loverin Damascus” (A. Woodforde-Finden) 
—To the Forest (Tchaikovsky) 


DA1115, 6/- 


VOCAL (continued) 


Walter Glynne 

The Minstrel Boy — Bonnie Mary of Argyle 
Keith Falkner 

On a January morning (“Tom Jones’’) — 
Four jolly sailormen (German) 

James Agate 

My Job — Great Nights in the Theatre 

The Choir of H.M. Chapels Royal 

As pants the hart ~— O Saviour of the world 
Gracie Fields 

Three green bonnets — Fred Fannakapan 
George Metaxa 

Oh Donna Clara — My heart belongs to the girl 
Sophie Tucker with Ted Shapiro’s Orch. 
Moanin’ low —- Some of these days 
National Cavaliers 

Here comes the sun — Sing (A happy little 
thing) (Film, ‘‘ Forward March’’) 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Alfred Cortot 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 11 (Liszt) 

Mark Hambourg 

Prelude in A Flat, Op. 28, No. 17 (Chopin) — 
Autumn (Chaminade) 

De Groot Trio 

En Sourdene — Naila—Waltz (Delibes) 

Raie da Costa 

Shoo the Hoodoo away (Film, ‘‘ Swing High’’) 
—What good am I without you 

Marcel Dupre (Organ) 

Allegro from 6th Symphony (Widor) 
Herbert Dawson (Organ) 

Andante Pastorale “The Light of the World’’ 
(Sullivan, arr. Gladstone) — Rigaudon (Lully, 
arr. Best) 

Jesse Crawford (Cinema Organ) 

So beats my heart for you—Just a little while 
Leslie James (Cinema Organ) 

There’s something about an old-fashioned 
girl —I am the words, you are the melody 
(Both from Film, ‘‘ Just Imagine ’’) 


DANCE RECORDS 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 


Moanin’ low — Can't we be friends 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 


Underneath the Spanish stars — When I 
close my eyes and dream 

T’'ll be good because of you — Sunny days 
Make yourself a happiness pie—One heavenly } 
night (Film, ‘‘ One Heavenly Night ’’) 


First February Records 


to whom the world’s greatest Artists and x 
finest Orchestras entrust their reputation 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE | 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, 


B3635, 
B3658, 
B3671, 3 
B3595, 
B3714, 
83720, 


B3710, 


DA982, 6 
C2064, 
B3602, 
B3695, 


D1942, 6 


B3547, 
B3712, 3 


B3713, 


B5952, 


B5955, 


B5956, 
B5957, 
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His Masters Voice Radio Gramophone 


VOCAL 
chard Crooks 
Red Mill” — Moonbeams — “ Naughty ; DA1041, 6/- 
arietta "—I'm falling in love with someone 
Dawson 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep—I am a ; B3593, 3/- 
riar of Orders Grey 
Fear 
‘The Mastersingers” —The Elders’ scent ; C2072, 4/6 
sows round me—" Elijah "—It is enough 
pwning Mummery 
of love—Ah, though the silver B3702, 3/- 
noon were mine 
ing’s College Chapel Choir, 
bridge (Conducted by Dr. A. H. Mann) } B3707, 3/- 
p,up my soul with gladness—God liveth still 
acie Fields }=What good am I without } B3708, 3/- 
ou— Lancashire Blues 
Metaxa The Moon is low (Film, B3660, 3/- 
“Montana Moon’’) — If I could be with you } » Sf 
Revellers 
Sing something simple (‘‘ Folly to be wise’’)— t B3704, 3/- 
Happy feet (Film, *‘ The King of Jazz’’) 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Moiseivitch 
Isoldens Liebestod (Wagner-Liszt) — Rondo } D1941, 6/6 
(Hummel) 
iedzielski C2008-9, 
Chopin Mazurkas 4/6 each 
Professor Hans Bachem \ B3578, 3/ 
Allegro from Organ Concerto No. 1 (Handel) sia 
Sandy MacPherson (Cinema Organ) 
al we used to do—Spring Song } B3705, 3/- 
Sydney Gustard (Cinema Organ) 
You brought a new kind of love to me (Film, B3709, 3/- 
“The Big Po d’’)—He’'s my secret passion 
Elenaand Clara Oyuela (Guitar and Ukulele) \ B3537, 3/- 
Down in Waikiki—Far away in Hawaii ; 


ORCHESTRAL 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(Conducted by Sir Edward Elgar) 
‘*Crown of India” — Suite — Pomp and 
Circumstance—March No. 5 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Conducted by Eugene Govssens) 
Boutique Fantasque Selection (Rossini 
arr. Respighi) 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Conducted by Dr. Leo Blech) ; C2041, 4/6 
“Jubel” Overture (Weber) 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra } C2095, 4/6 


D1899-1900 
6/6 each 


C1996, 4/6 


More Melodious Memories 

The London Palladium Orchestra 
“Katja the Dancer,” Waltz—“ Maid of 
the Mountains,” Waltz 

New Mayfair Orchestra 


Horatio Nicholls’ Inspirations 


B3694, 3/- 


B3706, 3/- 


DANCE RECORDS 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
Sing something simple (‘‘ Folly to be Wise’’)— 
Never swat a fly 
Sing (a happy little thing) (Film, ‘‘ Forward 
March’’)—Here comes the Sun 
Singing a song to the stars—Under the roofs 
of Paris (Film, ‘‘ Sous les Toits de Paris’’) 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 
I'm doing that thing (Film, ‘‘Love in the 
Rough’’)—My sunshine came on a rainy day 
I want a little girl—A little love song 
Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
You will remember Vienna—I bring a love 
song (Both from Film, ‘‘ Viennese Nights") 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
Ring dem Bells —Three little words (Both 
from Film, ‘‘ Check and Double Check"’) 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 


Paul Jones 


B5943, 3/- 


B5948, 3/- 
B5949, 3/- 


B5946, 3/- 
B5947, 3/- 
B5944, 3/- 


B59 45, 3/ 


C2094, 4/6 


Mid-January Records 


Never before—such an amazing 
instrument—such wonderful tone 


ERE is a Radio-Gramophone which will alter 
entirely your previous conception of radio gramo- 
phone reproduction. In range, in power and 
performance .. . in tone, selectivity, simplicity and beauty, 
this new model stands pre-eminent and unexcelled. 
With it you can make your choice from the broadcast 
programmes of a continent or listen to its glorious electrical 
reproduction of your favourite gramophone records. 
But nothing can give you any real idea of what this new 
model is and does . . . except the instrument itself. You 
must hear it. Go to a“ His Master’s Voice ” dealer ; 
let him demonstrate (without obligation) what 
wonderful entertainment this instrument can give 
you. He will also explain how you can have 


Model 521 for a small initial payment. GNS. 


MODEL 521 


For full partic 
see page 16. 
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E.M.G. 
Hand-made 
Gramophones 


are without question the finest acoustic 


instruments in the world. Their reproduction, 
whether that of the Table Model or the 
largest open horn machine, sets a standard 
of perfection that is not equalled anywhere. 


There is a great joy in the possession of one 
of these fine gramophones, and it is very 
gratifying to hear as we do from all our 
customers how they have played through 
all their records again and have been 
astonished at the detail and beauty of tone 
they previously missed. 


The hand-made cabinet work is also greatly 
admired, and to all who are interested we 
extend an invitation to come to Grape Street 
and see for themselves the skill and care 
that goes to the making and tuning of every 
instrument we sell. 


There is every facility for buying an E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophone. We can usually sell 
your old instrument as well. 


some extraordinary bargains 
....chances not to be missed 
HAND-MADE OPEN HORN MODELS from £12 


Taken in part exchange 
for 10a and other models, 
the following are offered 
subject to being unsold : 


MARK VIII, Oak, without lid - - - £12 0 0 
MARK VIII, Oak with Mark X horn 
and £3 model sound-box - - - £19 0 0 


A few models of the famous Mark X at reduced prices ; 
and a wonderful opportunity for the man who wants 
make his own machine, in parts at a substantial saving. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


11, Grape Street, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C.2 


(Behind the Princes Theatre) 


Every new owner of an 
E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophone 


becomes at once an enthusiast. He also 
infects others with his enthusiasm, and we 
would like to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our indebtedness to the many 
customers who have been good enough 
to play their machines to prospective 
customers for us. All music lovers who 
feel that nothing less than the best will 
serve are invited to write to us. There is 
probably an E.M.G. machine in the vicinity 
and whose owner would be happy to 
demonstrate its performance. We have no 
dealers but we can arrange for you to hear 
before you make your mind up. 


(Temple Bar 6458) 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


(Mr. W. R. Anderson writes: —‘‘My attention having been 
called to the phrase ‘ ‘‘staff’’ performers’ in my reviews last 
month in reference to Messrs. Friedman and Huberman, I 
fake this first opportunity of apologising for what amounts 
to an inaccurate statement, inasmuch as these artists are not 
in any sense members of the Columbia staff. The incorrect 
word appeared within quotation marks, but that does not 
justify a wrong and a possibly hurtful use. I believe my 
readers know that I have the greatest goodwill for all able 
artists and recorders, whom I should be very sorry to wound 
by any careless word.’’] 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


LX65-9 (12in., 32s. 6d.)—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Kajanus: First Symphony and Alla Marcia from Karelia 
Suite (Sibelius). Movements: first, three sides ; second, 
two; third, one; last, three. 

If the suite movement had been put on side 4, the slow move- 
ment would have stood on one record, and the Scherzo and 
Finale on two—a slight improvement. : 

Some small estimate of Sibelius appeared when I reviewed 
the Second Symphony (October 1930, page 225). There is so 
much to say of this exciting composer that no reasonable space 
would exhaust it. This enterprise of recording some of his 
works is, we understand, helped by the Finnish Government. 
I hope there is to be a considerable series of them, and that the 
inspiriting Violin Concerto, which the B.B.C. has let us hear 
several times, will be included. The conductor is again the 
aged, virile Professor Kajanus, the composer’s lifelong friend 
and protagonist. 

This First Symphony, Op. 39, belongs to 1899, the year in 
which another great adventurer was setting forth on a 
triumphant journey with his Enigma and Sea Pictures. This 
was some six years after Sibelius came home from his foreign 
studies, and two years after the state pensioned him, at 32. 
About 1900 he conducted the symphony here, coming at Ban- 
tock’s request. His progress in popular esteem was wonderfully 
rapid and strong. In 1899 he had not found the perfect 
equation for form and spirit: the old bonds are sometimes 
rather tight. Yet even here he often cuts right across the 
fretful “ originality ” of the new century, and gets right down 
to the fundamentals of personality and idea. His is a curious 
synthesis of classical lore and solitary self-knowledge, the latter 
shaped by his conditions of life and by a (to us) pagan back- 
ground of national experience. There is a wild spark in his 
Finnish folk, and the Mongolian cast shows in his face. His 
country, fought over and ruled by Sweden and Russia for ages, 
has suffered much and recovered quickly. That, too, has gone 
to the shaping of him. Unlike most of the Russians, he has not 
been extreme about nationalism, and least of all is he tenuous 
in his use of material. That use is often unusual, and some- 
times, I think, too capricious to make a quite coherent, strong 
scheme ; but I do not know anything dull or repetitive in him ; 
and there is a great deal of dull Russian music. 


This symphony characteristically throws up a mood at the 
first bar, where the clarinet, using a theme we shall note again 
in the last quarter of the work, muses, against a drum-roll. 
The Allegro is marked energico, and there is no lack of clear, 
short tunes, of heroic measure, easy to remember after a few 
hearings. The second side brings the flutes, foretasting a new 
theme that attends the oboe’s declaration. On this follows 
development, with a wildness (most marked in side 3) that 
suddenly subsides into the attractive melody that comes soon 
after the start of this side. Before long we rise emotionally 
again to the recapitulation of the themes we know. There is 
some sweet, gentle musing in the middle (old-fashioned, and 
pleasantly so), and then the dominant mood returns. One 
may feel this as a mixture rather than a blend ; so perhaps it 
is; but it is a rich mixture of ideas, all (to change the figure) 
well rooted, if not growing very far in our immediate hearing. 

The slow movement, with its opening sunset meditation, 
tinged with sadness, lays hold of the imagination as quickly 
as do Elgar’s moments of reflection. The contrast that soon 
comes is artistically piquant, and the orchestration all through 
wonderfully seconds the thought—or rather, does more, for 
the two are twin. The texture of thought here is more sym- 
phonically continuous than before. The shade of Brahms is 
there, approving. This movement is very persuasive, and 
worth a good deal more study than my space allows. The 
Scherzo is rhythmically delightful. Device and easy energy 
abound. The middle-part contrast (horns starting) is as sur- 
prising yet seemly as all the composer’s dodges. He has not 
studied in vain the classical scherzo-makers, and he knows how 
to do the old tricks freshly. The finale is in fantasia style. 
The clarinet theme that opened the ball is changed into some- 
thing of high import. We move on the heroic, tragic plane. 
Here is splendid drama in terms of pure music, not of story. A 
little conventional is the hurry-music, allowed (end of side 7), 
but it is never devitalised by custom. Side 8 brings the second 
chief theme, philosophically minded: one of the composer’s 
not very common long tunes, finely sustained in argument ; but 
not for long is this possible : so it is in life, which is too restless 
for sustained thought. Willy-nilly, we are tossed again. So 
it is on the last side, where, after the calm, the storm 
in the universe, so it seems. One is reminded of Tchaikovsky’s 
method, and a little, in the big tune, of his melody (cf. a third of 
the way on the last side) ; but there is more in it, one feels, than 
the great Russian found: perhaps not all is got out of it by 
Sibelius, but one knows he has the power to grow. The work 
is never “ difficult.” I hope every reader who is after reality 
and power in his music will go for it. The Karelia march is a 
tiptoe, dancing affair, that I have often enjoyed as a piano duet. 
The album delights and invigorates. The recording has a 
trifle of extra reverberation that seems to suit the big scale of 
the moods, and does not disclarify at all. Kajanus rules like a 
benevolent god. I cannot imagine the thing going better. 
My fibre did not stand up very well in the loud parts. Let us 
give Columbia, and him, hearty thanks : and let us, above all, 
cleave to Sibelius, and, as he is one of the best-brainers living, 
help to make him a best-seller. On his quality I pledge my 
critical reputation : and it is a small pleasure to remember that 
I was saying that eighteen years ago, when I first got hold of 
his songs, and long before I knew his symphonies. 


DECCA. 
K561 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Cameron: Overture to Raymond (Thomas). 
The remarks on page 400 of the last issue apply to these 
Hastings records also. .The playing has more fastidiousness in 
detail than that of many bands on cheap discs, and, within its 
limitations of size and balance, the orchestra makes a more 
than competent job of the slight music. 
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D1877-82; (12in., 39s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, 
by Stokowski: Second Symphony (Brahms). 
and Philharmonia scores. 

First movement, four sides ; second, three ; third, two ; 
last, three. 

It would be pleasant, some day, to analyse this work once 
more, for beauties rather than technics. This bold, plain 
recording is welcome. Brahms needs no bush. Timbre is not 
entirely excellent. Take, e.g., the oboe (a third of the way 
through side 2), when it answers the horn—at the beginning of 
the development. This is oddly unlike oboe tone. Thestrings, 
one feels, are bowing graciously, yet their timbre is something 
less than mellifluous. A hardness cannot, apparently, be kept 
out of the recording. The definition of parts is good ; some- 
times the conductor underlines the counterpoint a shade 
heavily. The line drawing appeals to me more than the colour- 
ing and shading. There is not much attempt at subtlety of 
phrasing or rhythm : this, then, is good solid work, not specially 
Brahmsian. Note, by the way, that the opening motif doh 
_te, doh soh,is a germ; the second theme (of the two that make 
up the first subject) uses the same figure in its start (violins, a 
third of the way on side 1), and that half-way through this side 
the same motif, repeated, is used as a hurry-up, and again in the 
last bars of side 1. This first subject is all that Brahms 
_develops, in varied and combined rhythms. Note the first 
main subject, and the second limb of it combined, at the first 
notes of side 3—1a in oboe, and Ib in viola. 

The slow movement opens with a theme-combination—one 
in bassoon (mounting) and the other in ’cello (descending). 
What a lot of leisurely thought in just over a hundred bars ! 
The strings, again, seem too assertive. Persuasion is what he 
is after. Their finish and unanimity are admirable, and the 
little extra length of some notes may be reckoned as yearning, 
though I don’t much care for that here. The speed is Adagio 
non troppo. I feel Stokowski’s as a tiny bit troppo, but many 
will not. When I turned from side 5 to side 6, I felt like a 
parson friend who, officiating in a strange church, tried to turn 
up Habakkuk for the first lesson, and, feverishly ransacking, 
while the congregation waited, could not find him anywhere 
in the Bible. ‘I thought my mind had gone,” he told me ; 
but it seemed that the last parson, an eccentric, had doubted 
the authenticity of the minor prophets, and neatly cut them all 
out of the pulpit Bible. Something seems to have happened 
to Brahms, for the first twelve bars of the 12-8 time, which 
should open side 6, have been cut! Could not four more bars 
have been got on to each of these three sides? 

The Allegretto grazioso that follows is, I know, marked “‘ quasi 
Andantino,” but that surely does not mean so slow as this 
pace. There is more variety than that between the two middle 
movements. Even the middle-section Presto goes very soberly. 
The string tone in the quick staccato is rather disappointing, and 
the effect on the whole is laboured. The clarity otherwise is 
very pleasing, though the timbre of individual instruments has 
not all the character I should like to hear. The charming idea 
of making the Presto out of the first, minuet-like theme, put 
into twos instead of threes, never palls. The two returns to the 
minuet are ingenious. Note the variety in the second return 
of the Presto, where the short-long beat successions keep up the 
interest. The finale pleases me very well, in the giving out of 
that great swinging second tune, one of the world’s best. Here 
I prefer the pace set by Stokowski to Wood’s faster rate. This 
on the whole is about Boult’s pace, who takes 9} minutes, to 
Wood’s 8. (By the way, we ought to have Boult recording 
again.) This big tune is accompanied by a rhythm taken from 
the opening theme (in second violins and ’cellos,imitating each 
other: middle of side 10). In this performance of the move- 
ment, I miss a little of the sprightly excitement the music holds 
for me. Mark that its opening notes, and the triplet motive 
at the middle of side 11, both derive from the doh te, doh germ. 
The pace is worked up somewhat, but I do not get quite the 
climax in weight that I expected. Expository clarity 
characterises the reading. and the recording too. 


conducted. 
Eulenburg 


D1899-1900 (12in., 6s. 6d. each).—L.§.0., conducted 
-Elgar : Crown of India Suite, and Pomp and Ci bance 
March No. 5 (Elgar). . 


C2041 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—-Berlin Orchestra, conducted py 
Blech: Jubel Overture (Weber). , 


C1996 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, 
Garden, conducted by Goossens: Selection from Ig 
Boutique Fantasque (Rossini, arr. Respighi and Carr), 


Two more gaps are filled in the Elgar gallery, and we give 
thanks. The Crown of India, like a good deal of occasiona| 
music, does not show the composer’s highest powers, but 
Elgar’s response to the call for pageantry is always joyous, 
He was the musical laureate of the 1911 Coronation, writing, 
amongst other music, a march for that occasion ; and the 
year after, when King George made his grand visit to India, 
the Coliseum staged a masque which many will remember ag a 
gorgeous show; and Elgar, ever ready, wrote the music for 
this. 

D1899 contains the Introduction and Dance of Nauteh 
Girls, with a Minuet and Warriors’ Dance. The other record 
contains the March of the Mogul Emperors and the new 
Pomp and Circumstance. The Crown music may have little 
to do with India, but the Introduction does evoke, if one gives 
the imagination a little rein, something of the wonder we fee! 
about a strange, distant land. The Nautch Dance may be 
styled conventional, if you like. The grave, gentle Minuet 
recalls the Wand of Youth. We remember, of course, that the 
music was written to mate with stage action, and can imagine, 
if we do not recall with the mind’s eye, how still more effective 
it must have been when so allied. The Mogul March touches 
the barbaric and the austere in one; though slight, it thus 


evokes the mental picture. The orchestration is, as ever,/ 


masterly—clean, sure, unwasteful and smooth as cream (observe, 
especially, the Introduction, for a good lesson in the simple use 
of primary colours). 

The new Pomp came out at one of last season’s Proms, 

The dates of the five now written (of the six planned) are: 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1901, 1905, 1907 and 1930. What bets are offered 
on the date of the next? No. 5 starts off with the sprightliest 
tune of them all, that has a dancing measure in its triplets. 
The second theme is a happy successor of the broader ones we 
remember—in Nos. 1 and 4, for example—though it does not 
mount quite so high in pomp. It is a matter of proportion, 
of course ; and that quality, with the brilliant orchestration, 
keeps the short piece aerated. It is pomp tucking up the 
ermine gown, and romping like a two-year-old. 
_ After immense duplication of three Weber overtures, we get 
a welcome variety, in the Jubilee, the prelude to one of those 
choral works for special occasions that the composer had to 
take in his stride, when he directed the opera in Dresden and 
provided court music. This overture is an extremely attractive 
specimen, which Blech has recorded in the very best style. 
This seems to me quite one of the Berlin band’s, and H.M.V.’s, 
best efforts. The slow opening is a fine pompous flourish 
and the following tune might be taken to represent the court 
view of the benevolence of monarchs. Then we plunge into 
the typical Weberian presto theme. Two-thirds through side 
one we have the genial contrasting tune, orchestrated with 
some happy use of the wind. Side two gives us some little 
hurry-music, and then repetition of the material. God save— 
not our King, but Weber’s, comes in at the end, with a shock 
for British ears. 

As for La Boutique Fantasque, I have always thought the 
recording of this Covent Garden orchestra rather hard— 
lacking the delicate rounding that perhaps some halls give. 
The stark (and happily very well coloured) style of performance 
suits Carr’s treatment of Respighi’s dishing-up of Rossini’s 
tunes—though what Carr has done to Respighi I don’t know, 
or why he should do it. The result is thoroughly enjoyable, 
and I recommend without reserve this packet of celiciow 
sweetmeats. 
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ARLOPHONE. 
£11085 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony YOrchestra, 
conducted by V. Alix: Overture to Masaniello (Auber). 


£11084 (12in., 4s. 6d.)—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Jarnefelt: Italy and Germany, from From 
Foreign Parts (Moszkowski). 

R841 (10in., 3s.).—Same Orchestra: Spain and Hungary 
(Moszkowski). 

It will be noted that the movements of Moszkowski’s suite, 
so familiar from schoolroom duet days, appear on two different- 
sized records. The music is cosmopolitan rather than closely 
national—the kind of suave drawing-room stuff that this 
composer turned out so well. I do not know whether he 
orchestrated the dances himself: the work is a little crudely 
done, as regards colour, and the band does not seem quite at its 
usual ease. The pace is forced, and that does not add to the 
effect. On the whole, not the best work, though the music is 
bright and easy recreational matter. 

The Auber overture, the original title of which (The Dumb 
Girl of Portici) is also given, does not fully show forth the 
quality of that curiously striking opera, which now we never 
hear in this country. The Old Vic might make it go, for there 
is good stuff in it. The recording is rightly bold and dramatic- 
ally sharp, @ little clouded in the tuttis. The overture, however, 
is really a one-side affair, not quite worth a whole disc. 


POLYDOR. . 

95378-83 (12in., 39s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Pfitzner: Sixth Symphony (Beethoven) 
(Eulenburg and Philharmonia scores) ; and Adagio, from 
Trio, Op. 11, played by Raucheisen, Kohl and Disclez 

. (Beethoven). 

27218-20 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—-Great Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar: Ballet Music from Faust (Gounod); 
and, played by Berlin-Charlottenburg Orchestra, under 
Fried: Waltz from the same. 


Symphony: First movement, three sides; By the Brook, 
three; Village Festival, one; Storm, one; Thanksgiving, 
three. Chamber music on last side. 

The conductor sets a leisurely pace for the opening, slower 
than the composer’s ; but it may well be argued that only 
with some such placidity does the townsman make himself 
thoroughly happy in the country. The music has the ingenuous 
= freshness of one who, suddenly escaping from 
t om, ‘ 


In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky. 


It was that sense of the escape from bonds—not from work, 
but from conventions—that most endeared the countryside to 
Beethoven. This sweetest, least strained of programme 
pieces may be thought too simple, perhaps ; but it is good to 
live with ; it renews one’s strength, and possibly one’s faith. 
Some would doubt the rightness of calling it ‘‘ great ’’ music, 
but that is simply a matter of definition. Mark how the little 
band (no heavy brass: this is not a beano) repeats, in that 
first movement, the lulling folk-tune. There is little elabora- 
tion, nothing to distract the mind that is only too glad to be 
washed free of complications, as its body lies in the tree-shaded 
hammock or sprawls in the sunny hay-meadow. Surely this 
18 greatness—-the perfect adaptation of means to end, the 
Imaginative evocation of mood, the skilful avoidance of 
thoughts and treatment that, however excellent for another 
occasion, are not of the right scale for the present need. The 
Brook music has a special timbre in its strings, which keep up a 
gentle murmuration: all the bass strings but two have the 
slightest of parts, a mere marking of the accents ; these two 
{muted ’cellos) are mostly doubled by upper strings, but their 
muted quality tells with gentle distinction. 

The village merry-making jests with a broader implication. 
This is genial observation of humanity, and so it, too, has its 
ma and acceptable flavour for lovers of life. When 


art and life join hands so skilfully, nobody but a curmudgeon 
could grumble. Simple-minded it is, but, again, so were the 
folk it celebrated; therefore, again we have suitability of 
spirit in subject and depiction. This country dance is perhaps 
a little too genteelly played here, one may think. On side eight 
comes the storm, the least noisy and most effective I know, 
showing how impressiveness can be in inverse ratio to row. 
The wind always seems to me to whistle astonishingly in those 
spare opening bars. The orchestration is fuller, but not the 
fullest: the trumpets (first used in the Festival) are balanced 
below by two trombones (not the bass one, however), the drums 
enter for the first time, and the piccolo, kept out until things 
have got going fiercely, adds its flash, or its shriek of wind, for a 
few bars. This is the one movement in which the band and 
recorders might have let things rip a little more, I feel. Still, 
there is no need to blow us out of the house, and the work out of 
proportion, and I like the reminder that this is after all only 
@ country thunderstorm, not the end of the world. It is all 
easy-going, much cleverer than the early ear might think, 
and above all, right in its size, [ feel. The Berliners have taken 
the conductor’s cue, caught: his idea of the interpretation, and 
produced quite the best consistent performance I know. Parts 
of others would beat parts of this. As a whole, it succeeds, 
because it seems near to the composer’s mood and hopes. 


I am not sure if it is the best thing to put chamber music with 
orchestral, but apart from the symphonies there is not much 
choice, in Beethoven pieces short enough to go on one side. 
This movement, however, is a poorish choice. We sometimes 
hear the Trio with the violin instead of the clarinet. Perhaps 
the wind instrument helps it along a little, and I think it needs 
that. This early work (1797) has not much interest, and the 
piano gets most of what fat there is. The clarinet seems to be 
going gently all the time, on the technical side, and though he 
and the ’cello get together prettily here and there, the movement 
chosen for this fill-wp side is not a notable piece of music. The 
piano comes out not quite roundedly. The player works in 
well with the others, and the mild movement is ably kept 
moving, so that the ear gets quite a good deal of pleasure from 
the recording—more than from the music itself. 

© Faust music is always welcome. The first movement is 
taken slowly, and with some odd little apologetic-sounding 
pauses. This music has something flamboyant even in its 
quieter parts, and one likes it to sparkle with stage fire. This 
gentleness, almost a timidity it sounds, characterises the 
records. They stand well in roundness of tone, and for this 
may be commended. The movements run: on 27218, the 
first Waltz, Allegretto, and then an Adagio ; on 27219, Allegretto, 
Moderato maestoso, and Moderato con moto ; and on 27220, the 
Allegretto and Allegro vivo that finish the suite ; followed by the 
Waltz played by the other Berlin orchestra. I like the per- 
formance of the seventh movement best; it is delicately 
pointed, and quite beautifully done: the best work the band 
does in the suite. Fried’s men are more forwardly and keenly 
(not piercingly) recorded than Melichar’s. I like their work, 
in the familiar waltz that we have most of us played on the 
piano in the days of “‘ Admired Selections.”’ The first of these 
three records, then, is the quietest, and the last the liveliest. 
For a single selection, I should get the last. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


Peter Warlock’s Serenade 


It is worth while to recall the fact that the Serenade for 
Strings which the late Philip Heseltine (Peter Warlock) wrote 
for Delius on the latter’s sixtieth birthday, and which is to be 
performed at the proposed concert of Warlock’s music on 
February 23rd at the Wigmore Hall, was recorded for the 
National Gramophonic Society in 1927 by the N.G.S. Chamber 
Orchestra (leader, André Mangeot) conducted by John 
Barbirolli. The record (N.G.S. No. 75) is now out of stock and 
a rarity ; but probably a copy could be obtained through the 
Exchange and Mart columns. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Following immediately upon the heels of Friedman’s selection 
from the Chopin Mazurkas comes a smaller selection by 
Niedzielski (H.M.V. C2008, Op. 17, No. 1, Op. 59, No. 2, 
Op. 68, No. 1, Op. 7, No. 2; C2009, Op. 24, No. 4, Op. 7, 
No. 5, Op. 33, No. 2, Op. 68, No. 4). Of these, three were 
included in the Friedman album—Op. 7, No. 2, Op. 24, No. 4, 
and Op. 33, No. 2: some sort of comparison, therefore, is 
inevitable. If it takes a Pole thoroughly to understand a Pole 
(and a poet, perhaps, to understand a poet), Niedzielski, who is 
both poet and Pole, should obviously be the right man to record 
these Mazurkas. He is. I can hardly imagine an interpreta- 
tion more incisive in its grasp of the composer's intention or 
more revealing of the nature of this national dance as Chopin 
remade it. The main characteristic of the true mazurka is the 
astonishing liberty it allows in step and figure ; and although 
Chopin played fast and loose with the traditional dance, he 
nevertheless retained its essential freedom, its air of improvisa- 
tion. It is in this matter of rhythmic licence that a pianist can 
make or mar his performance; and Niedzielski, having the 
native rhythm in his blood, takes only those liberties which, 
one instinctively feels, are just. Nor does he fall into the 
frequent error of melodramatisation. His performance of 
Op. 68, No. 4, with its plastic nuances, is altogether fine— 
though what is his authority for the repetition and un-mazurka- 
like cadence? These two records for nine shillings can be 
unreservedly recommended : if the tone is perhaps a shade 
remote, it is nevertheless clear throughout and very sensitive. 

Cortot plays Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11 on a record 
(H.M.V. DA952, 10in., 6s.) that is obviously destined to win a 
wide popularity. Evidently he finds Liszt’s go-ahead melodies 
and compelling rhythms very congenial: his sense of poetry, 
not subtle enough for Chopin, can admirably comprehend 
this sort of thing. Cortot is not always as persuasive in his 
playing as this record reveals him; and even here I could 
sometimes wish for a little more pliancy. This criticism apart, 
however, here is a gem of pianoforte recording : brilliant playing 
for a brilliant piece. 

For the rest, H.M.V. gives us Moiseivitch playing the Liszt 
fantasia on Isoldens Liebestod and a Rondo by Hummel (D1941, 
12in., 6s. 6d.), and Mark Hambourg in Chopin’s Prelude in 
A flat, Op. 28, No. 17, and Chaminade’s Autumn (C2064, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). The flashy fantasia has little to recommend it either 
to pianists or to their followers, and it is difficult to see why 
Moiseivitch chose it. He plays it well and the recording is 
good ; but, who cares? The Hummel, on the other hand, is 
more interesting, if only because we hear so little to-day of this 


‘sprightly comtemporary of Weber. It is a jolly piece and 


calculated to show to advantage this pianist’s dexterously 
clean runs ; but it is rather stilted and uninspired and one soon 
tires of it. The Chopin record is the sort of playing that must 


make the composer turn in his grave. The famous “ bel] 
tolling ’’ is over-emphasized by an uncomfortable pause, and 
the whole Prelude is played with a sorry disregard for Chopin’s 
own indications as to what he wished. This is Chopin as the 
cinema understands him. On the other side we are given 
Chaminade’s fluent meditations on the subject of Autumn. 


VIOLIN. 

Francis Aranyi gives us two Kreisler pieces, the Caprice 
Viennois and the T’ambourin Chinois (Polydor, 95071, 12in,, 
6s. 6d.). This record may be accepted as the definitive edition 
(to date) of these two over-worked favourites. Although there 
is an occasional hint of sharpness in Aranyi’s tone—particularly 
in rapid high passages—there is really beautiful playing here ; 
and the fine fiddle clarity which we have come to expect from 
the latest Polydor recordings is well maintained. ‘To the 
accompanist, M. Raucheisen, a special word of praise is due; 
also to the microphone-placing, which has resulted in a balance 
between the two instruments that is all too rare. Exactly how 
grateful one should be for such a balance is revealed by the 
lack of it in the two Kulenkampff pieces, Schubert’s Ave Maria 
(though he might not recognise it) and Dvorak’s Humoresque 
(Polydor, 95074, 12in., 6s. 6d.). In the Schubert, Kulenkampff 
has the right singing tone so long as he keeps to the voice-part ; 
but, unfortunately, his arrangement soon plays ducks and drakes 
with the melody by throwing it up an octave and elaborating it 
with double-stopping, and then the tone goes hard and the 
playing becomes merely brilliant. The Dvorak is as good 
as any I have heard, crisp and not too brutally accented, and, 
even in the contrasted , free from sentimentality. 
Another piece of good Polydor violin recording is Vasa Prihoda 
in the ever-green Liebeslied by Kreisler and a Madrigule by 
Simonetti (90162, 10in., 4s. 6d.). I like his vivid attack and 
mellow tone in the lower register. The Madrigale, with its 
attractive melody, is especially good. But I want to hear 
him in tougher music. 

Yelli d’Aranyi has hit on two well-contrasted trifles for her 
new record (Columbia DB361, 10in., 3s.)—a Bagatelle by Gatti 
and Corti’s Grave. There is breadth and dignity in the Corti 
melody and Miss d’Aranyi makes the most of it. Few women 
violinists have a better ear for the sustained note than she has, 
This is the kind of playing that brings beauty out of almost 
anything; and though, in this case, the violinist is not ill- 
served by her composer, she serves him still better. The 
Bagatelle is a playful lyric, “éxacting nothing much from any- 
body, but not the less charming for that. 


ORGAN. 
Professor Hans Bachem, who is the organist of Cologne 
Cathedral, does good service for the Handel organ concertos 
by his clean and straightforward performance of the Allegro 


from No, 1 (H.M.V. B3578, 10in., 3s.). This is just how 


Handel should be played, rigid in tempo, vigorous, and without 
fancy stops. In Professor Bachem’s record, despite an 
occasional ‘‘ muzziness ’’ (due not to the player, but to the 
difficulties of organ-recording), the architecture of this tuneful 
and happy movement stands out well. Some of Handel's best 
work is to be found in his organ music ; and next time, perhaps, 
Professor Bachem may be allowed to give us one of the concertos 
in toto. Meanwhile, here is a tit-bit to be grateful for. A very 
different kettle of fish is Marcel Dupre inarecord of the Allegro 
from Widor’s 6th Symphony for Organ (H.M.V. D1942, 12in., 
6s. 6d.). Save the very quietest passages (and they are few 
in this movement) no melodic line shines through at all: the 
effect is as it were a hot bath of sheer organ resonance. Widor 
treated his instrument as though it were an orchestra under one 
man’s fingers: the result is often effective, of course, but s0 
far organ-recording cannot stand up to it. Whatever good 
qualities there may be in the writing of the Allegro are almost 
wholly lost : one cannot see the wood for the trees. Far more 
pleasing, though leagues removed, is Herbert Dawson on the 
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A further selection of recordings of the works of 
modern composers together with a few other 


BS 
it 
4 records of very special interest 
d 
4 
RACHMANINOFF 
a Iste or THE Deap by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, cond. by Rachmaninoff. 
{ Victor, 3 records each 10/9 
GOLDMARK 
“ q Lanpurcue Hocuzerr by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Heger. His 
4 a Master’s Voice, § records each oom 
BRAHMS 
i Sympuony No. 3 1n F-major, Opus go, by the Vienna Philharmonic a cond. 
i Be i by Krauss. His Master’s Voice, 4 records each 4/6 
t New Wortp Sympuony E-minor, Opus 95, by the Orchestra, 
cond. by Stokowski. His Master's Voice, 5 records each 6/6 
POULENC 


Avpape ror PiANo AND 18 InstruMENTs. Columbia, 3 records each 4/6 


STRAUSS 


Le Bourceots Gentituomme, by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Polydor, 
5 records each 6/6 


SCHUMANN 
Symruony No. 1 1x B-mayjor, Opus 38, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, cond. by Stock. 


His Master’s Vo'ce, 4 records each 6/6 


Wonderful records of Grecortan Cuants by the Choir of the Abbey St. ei Pe 
Master’s Voice, 12 records h 8/3 


The New His Master’s Voice and Columbia Radio. 
Gramophones are being demonstrated at 159 New 
a Bond Street, W.1., 163 Regent Street, W.1., 

. Cheapside, E.C.2., 68 Cornhill, E.C.2., and 


Your favourites and the latest re- 
leases of the principal makers can 


be heard under ideal conditions in ’ | 
Keith Prowse salons in all parts of 
London. 
See announcement of a special 


Gramophone Recital at the Aeolian 


EGENT 6000 


Hall, February 9th, on page 449 , 
of this issue. 1is9 NEW BOND STREET W. . 
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GREAT PUBLIC WELCOME! 


Month after month as the new Brunswick lists 
have appeared, big winning numbers have been 
revealed. Such outstanding successes as the famous 
waltz from the sound film “ VIENNESE NIGHTS,” Lee 
Smith’s playing of his own speciality piano com-. 
positions, and “Who broke the lock on the Hen- 
house Door,” sung by the ‘Hill Billies,”” have already 
made the return of Brunswick a triumphal progress. 
Remember—only on Brunswick can you hear all the 
famous Warner-Brothers Stars in their original screen 
hits. Get this month’s list! Brunswick records are 


sold by gramophone and music dealers everywhere. 


FOLLOW THE STARS ON BRUNSWICK 
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van of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (H.M.V. B3547, 10in., 3s.). 
Mr. Dawson plays Lully’s Rigaudon, arranged by Best, and the 

ndante Pastorale from Sullivan’s Light of the World. Here 
is simple unpretentious music played in such a way that the 
microphone misses nothing that is important. The Lully, 
particularly, is good—though it would have been even better 
if some of the more sugary stops had been left in: Lully is able 
to tell his own tale without any ornament. It is played with 
understanding. The Sullivan extract is thin: I do not like to 
hear good quiet playing wasted on charming ineffectualities 
like this. 

From Parlophone comes another recording of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, played, this time, by Edouard Mignan 
(£11090, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Since the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra put Bach’s masterpiece ‘‘ on the map,”’ I suppose it 
is too much to expect a mere organist to be allowed to give us a 
genuine ‘‘straight’’ performance! Certainly M. Mignan’s 
interpretation does not supply the necessary antidote: his 
playing is too theatrical. The recording, moreover, is so 
blurred that the melodic line is often obscured altogether and 
triplet runs merge into single tremulous chords. The whole 
thing is an essay in virtuosity such as Bach, with his meagre 
(but sufficient) organ, could never have intended. Will not 
someone come forward now and present us with a recording 
that retains all the mathematical structure of this gigantic 
work intact? Itis time the legend that this Toccata is an organ 


tone-poem (the storm?) were put away: let us enjoy the’ 


bravery of Bach’s own imagination. 


Harp. 

Henriette Renie plays 
with astonishing fluency 
and as much feeling as 
the harp will allow. Her 
two pieces (Parlophone 
E11089, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
are well designed to show 
her powers: La Source, 
by Zabel, and Contemp- 
lation, by herself. Even 
with such fine playing as 
this, however, I find it 
hard to extract any real 
pleasure out of the solo 
harp: the quality is in 
itself too cloying and the 
restrictions upon the com- 
poser are too great. Above a rather stodgy tune, the soloist 
puts some effective arpeggio work into her Contemplation, 
} La Source is more sprightly. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


BAND RECORDS 


The various Guards Bands are well represented this month 
and in appropriately martial music. At the head of the list is 
the Grenadier Guards Band, who by the time these notes are 
published will be en route for South Africa, where they are to 
spend a couple of months. They have followed the example of 
the Life Guards Band and revived Koenig’s erstwhile popular 
Post Horn Galop (Col. DB364) in which the post horn solo is 
gallantly played by Corporal West, the veteran cornet soloist 
of the band. On the reverse is The Bullfighters’ March, 
superbly played and well recorded. 

The Life Guards Band play for the Decca Company (No. 
F 2136) Old Panama March, a good tune seldom heard nowadays, 
and The Whistler and his Dog. The latter does not come up 
to the magnificent American H.M.V. recording of three or 
four years ago, but is good none the less. The same band play 
on a small Broadcast record (651) The Coster’s Courtship, a 
descriptive trifle, and Beppo—in the latter, the xylophone 
solo is well executed by F. Hodgkins. This record is a good 
fifteen -pennyworth. 

Another Broadcast record—a ‘‘ Twelve ” this time (5205)}— 
contains quite a virtuosic performance of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 by the Welsh Guards Band. I find this band’s 
playing more patchy than one expects from one of the staff 
bands, but they are certainly in good fettle on this occasion. 

The Royal Horse Guards Band play Whistling Rufus and 
The Whistler and his Dog on Sterno No. 572. The playing is 
good enough but the recording is only mediocre. 

The Royal Air Force Band revive, with evident enjoyment, 
two descriptive pieces—In a clock store and The hunt in the 
Black Forest—on Regal No. MR 257. This is a good and 
attractive record for those who like this type of thing. 

Finally, the Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Band 
play Fire and Blood and New Year Greetings—two typical 
German marches, no better and no worse than hundreds of 
their companion pieces. Am I expecting too much or is the 
recording not quite so good as usual? Certainly the playing is 
not quite so faultless as usual. 


W. A. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


RETHBERG (soprano).—Senta’s Ballad from 


The Dutchman. In German. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 


DAII115, 10in., 6s. 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—Card Scene from 
fh . Carmen (Bizet). In French. Orch. ace. Parlo. R20131, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 
Granada (Albeniz-Cuenca), orch. acc., and Dance No. 5 
(Granados-Munzo Lorenia), piano acc. In Spanish. 
Parlo. R20130, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
La Paloma (Yradier) and De la Serrania (Romero-— 
Machado). In Spanish. Orch. acc. Parlo. RO20129, 
 10in., 4s. 6d. 
OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—Musetta’s Valse Song from La 
Bohéme (Puccini) and Un bel di vedremo from Madama 
Butterfly (Puccini). InItalian. Orch. ace. Decca K559, 
12in., 3s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDOBRF (soprano) and JOHN GLASER (tenor).— 
Garden Scene from Faust (Gounod). In German. Orch. 
acc. Parlo. E11092, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


TOMMASO ALCAIDE (tenor).—Mi par d’udir ancora from 
Pescatori di Perle (Bizet) and Spitto gentil from La 
Favorita (Donizetti). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 
LX108, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

PEPE ROMEU (tenor).—Serenade (Toselli) and Ay Ay Ay 
(Freire). In Spanish. Orch. acc. Col. DB368, 10in., 
3s. 


GERHARD HUSCH (baritone).—Hat dein heimatliches Land 
(Di Provenza) from La Traviata (Verdi) and Sonst spielt ich 
mit Szepter und Krone from Csar und Zimmermann 
(Lortzing). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. E11091, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


ARTHUR FEAR (bass).—The elder’s scent from The Master- 
singers (Wagner) and It is enough from Elijah (Mendels- 
sohn). In English. Orch. acc. H.M.V. C2072, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


Elisabeth Rethberg.—When the whole of Senta’s Ballad is 
sung without a cut, as I am glad to say it is in this case, the 
wisdom of recording the complete piece on both sides of a 10in., 
instead of one side of a 12in. disc, is quite obvious. It just 
fills the former and is rather too long for the latter ; and this 
artist is not one to follow the prevalent example of suiting her 
tempi to her recording time-limit. She invests the familiar 
but always slightly difficult air with her customary warmth and 
, Sincerity of expression as well as the necessary abundance of 
‘ opulent tone alike in the slower passages and in the strong 
rhythmical melody that begins each verse of the ballad. The 
outburst which forms the coda is magnificently sung. 

Conchita Supervia.—This eminent. Spanish mezzo-soprano 
provides in her latest records an interesting sample of her 

’ peculiar art—-an art which in its purely vocal aspect is open to 


criticism, but as a vehicle for the effective interpretation 
Spanish music is unrivalled at the present time. She has 4jj 
the defects of her qualities, yet, despite that, it is wonderfy| 
how she grips your attention and, I may add, commands you 
admiration. More than ever does she make you feel that, afte 
Conchita Supervia, you will never be satisfied with, or eve 
want to listen to, the rendering of a Spanish song by a woman of 
another nationality. A Calvé, perhaps, or a De Lussan, migh; 
have given you something of the same kind; but they ay 
Frenchwomen, and they are silent. A Galli- Curei may be the 
nearest approach now, but hers is only a clever imitation ; fo 
the Italian and the true Spanish are miles asunder. Fo. 
similar reasons Supervia is less convincing in her Carmen, 
At least I have heard the Card Scene—her share of it—mor 
finely sung than it is by her in this record (where, by the way, 
she has two charming companions for the smuggler girls); 
whereas, frankly speaking, I have never heard any colouring 
so vivid or passion so intense or contrasts so tremendous »& 
she puts into Albeniz and Granados, or even into that worn-out 
Mexican ditty, La Paloma. 

Olga Olgina.—It occurs to me that these two pieces might 
have been more suitably recorded on a 10in. disc. hey ar 
rather short for a 12in., and in Un bel di, which is by far the 
more satisfactory of the singer’s efforts, the orchestrais accorded 
excessive space for prelude and postlude. Musetta’s air is 4 
piece of graceful vocalization, and the voice in it delightfully 
pure ; but one could wish somehow for a trifle more suggestion 
of the sly meaning in the girl’s words. So, too, with Butterfly: 
one would never dream what a world of yearning lies beneath 
her picture of her husband’s longed-for return. Meanwhile 
Miss Olgina bids fair to become quite a ‘“ recording angel.” 
She has a lovely tone. 

Emmy Bettendorf and John Glaser.—This may be describel 
as an ideal record of the love duet from Faust. It breathes tle 
very atmosphere of the Garden Scene, minus even the sul 
phurous presence of Mephistopheles to direct the behaviour @ 
the moon. When two such admirable singers blend beautif 
voices in the perennial melodies of Gounod, be their mother 
tongue what it may, the effect is irresistible. Enough t 
John Glaser is a tenor worthy of association with the peerle 
Emmy, here at her very best. One could not wish to hear 
more perfect rendering of the entire excerpt. 

Tommaso Alcaide.—Quite acceptable, these souvenir @ 
Bizet and Donizetti, not alone for their own sake, but 
specimens of very good Italian singing coupled with eq 
pure Italian tenor tone. The long diminuendos now so m 
in vogue are here exhibited at fullest length. 

Pepe Romeu.—Here is another pleasing Italian tend 
though not altogether what my actor friends would deseriby 
as an exemplar of the “legitimate ”’ school. He eschews th 
operatic aria, and, like Richard Tauber, goes in more for thi 
‘manly saccharine.” Yet is he by no means lacking in robwt 
ness or power—that is, if I may trust my ears to distingui 
between real volume and the amplified article. He certain 
records well, and his intimate mode of expression (Tauberist 
again) makes his singing rather fascinating. 

Gerhard Hiisch.—It is gratifying to find here full confirm 
tion of the opinion I formed recently of this German baritone 
capabilities. He has a voice of exceptional beauty, and 
natural charm of style that lends distinction to the simple 
melody—melody of the kind exemplified in both the straight 
forward operatic airs that he gives us here. He even contrivé 
to impart some freshness to the well-worn Traviata song, Whi 
in that from Csar und Zimmermann (still popular where 
German is sung) the suavity and grace of the music are ful 
brought out. 

Arthur Fear.—This record is bound to give pleasure, becal 
its vocal quality is supremely sympathetic and the singil 
that of an artist. If the same freedom and variety of treatmetl 
noticeable in It is enough had been extended to Hans Sach 
monologue, there would have been nothing left to desire. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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Abridged Version of Faust 


Among the Polydor records from Messrs. Keith Prowse is @ 
newly-recorded version in French of Gounod’s Faust, contained 
in five 12in. dises which comprise practically all the salient 
numbers of the opera. The names of the (? Opéra-Comique) 
artists are not disclosed on the labels, for the probable reason 
that room could not be found for them in the limited space ; 
but one gathers from this source that the chorus is that of the 
Paris Opéra and the orchestra that of the Concerts Lamoureux, 
the whole being directed by that admirable chef-d’orchestre, 
M. Albert Wolff. The work of compression—a champion piece 
of dovetailing—-was done by MM. Weigert and Maeder, and 
‘ethe ten sides are crowded to the last sixteenth of an inch. 
The excellence of the Faust and Mephistopheles is clearly 


VM established in their opening duet, that of the Valentine in his 


if Kermesse solo and death scene, that of the Marguerite in the 
jewel episode and love duet ; and withal no haste or hurry 
anywhere, the tempi far more sober and correct than one hears 
them as a rule in London. The singing, generally speaking, 
is admirable on the part of principals and choristers alike ; 
yet on the whole this surprises me less than the continuity of 
the music and the extraordinary quantity of it that has been 
concentrated without apparent effort in this extremely clever 
mosaic. It may well stand as a model for things of the kind, 
and I sincerely hope it will be found possible to imitate it over 
here. 


Columbia “ Trovatore” Album 


The collection of operatic albums done by electrical recording 
is, to quote a famous utterance, ‘‘swellin’ wisibly.’’ Scarcely 
a month passes without call for a notice of some fresh addition 
to the list of operas reproduced in this convenient form, with 
or without abridgment. The latest of the complete examples 
is the Columbia album of Il Trovatore, executed in Milan by a 
familiar ensemble and with a now equally familiar level of 
technical excellence. The choice of Verdi’s most hackneyed 
opera for the kind of superfine treatment accorded it here is 
in itself proof that its popularity is still far from worn out. 
Evidently the old tunes continue to exercise their pristine 
fascination. I imagine the big gramophone companies main- 
tain a pretty accurate touch upon the musical pulse of the 
world. They know what is in demand and likely so to remain. 
The Italian and American sales of this Trovatore album will 
probably be enormous. 

Well, it deserves to be, for it is exceedingly good from 
every point of view. The quality of the recording is quite 
superb—little if any over-amplification; fine voices; and 
singing marked by that alert assurance which only goes with 
music that the singers know ‘“‘backwards.’’ And then the 
orchestra. I suppose I have heard the T'rovatore—beloved of 
the barrel organ-grinders—accompanied in opera house and 
theatre by every species of instrumental combination that 
civilised musician ever put together; well, so much the greater 
pleasure have I found in listening at close range to an abso- 
lutely refined, delicate rendering of Verdi’s much-decried, 
much-belied orchestration such as you get here. I declare that, 
so far as my experience is concerned, it is a positive revela- 
tion. Blatant, noisy, rough, vulgar, were adjectives thought 
to be too good to apply to this vivid and realistic score; but 
the hand of a skilful conductor, backed up by strings, wood- 
wind and brass of the noblest purity, together with playing 
simply perfect in its way, throws a new light upon the whole 
work. The chorus, too, is up to the best Scala standard. 
Instead, therefore, of feeling bored, as I might have thought 
myself entitled to feel after a lifetime of the old opera, I 
have listened for once to a performance that I thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

The cast is as follows: —Leonora, Bianca Scacciati; Azucena, 
Giuseppina Zinetti; Manrico, Francesco Merli; Conte di Luna, 
Enrico Molinari; Ferrando, Corrado Zambelli; Ines, Ida 


Mannarini; Ruiz, Emilio Venturini. These names speak for 
themselves. The English translation is that provided in the 
Ricordi vocal score, and sufficiently answers its purpose. A 
useful account of the events related in Gutierrez’s melo- 
dramatic romance (upon which Ft Trovatore is founded and 
which here ‘precedes the ‘“‘Story of the Opera’’) will be appre- 
ciated by those who as a rule find it difficult to make head 
or tail of the bloodthirsty plot. This résumé concludes thus: 
“The Count’s child cannot be found, but in the pile of 
cinders when the fire is exhausted the bones of a boy are dis- 
covered. The gipsy, Azucena, realising her awful mistake, 
decides to bring up the boy as-her own son, and through him 
to have vengeance on his family. The Count before dying 
begs his elder son to endeavour to solve the mysterious dis- 
appearance of ,the boy.’” Well, to me it reads as though the 
boy had been reduced to cinders, whereby. Azucena must have 
experienced some difficulty in ‘‘bringing him up.’’ But of 
course Di Luna pére did not know that, any more than he 
knew what a villain his elder son would turn out in the opera. 
But it always was, and always will be, a very puzzling 
business ! 


Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Opera 


Alternate fortnights North and South of the Thames, for 
the supply of ‘‘Permanent Opera’’ to Londoners, constitute 
the first fruits of the excellent plan devised by Miss Lilian 
Baylis. The artistic value of the scheme is beyond cavil; 
there will be ample time to compute its economic chances as 
soon as Islington and Finsbury have had a fair opportunity of 
proving that their love of music and the theatre vies with 
that of Kennington and the Elephant and Castle. And why 
should it not? If opera in English can be made to draw at. 
Golder’s Green and Streatham, then surely the taste for it 
must be spreading in this metropolis. As for drama, surely a 
fine roomy theatre built on the hallowed ground where Samuel 
Phelps trod the boards seventy years ago ought to be simply 
packed for a dozen nights in every month! We are all proud 
of the manner in which Shakespeare is performed at the Old 
Vic, and the dwellers on the northern side must henceforward 
assert a proprietary right to a ‘King’s share’’ in that pride 
as strongly as if it had been brought to their boroughs by 
the New River Company. 


There is still manifest room for improvement in the quality 
of the operatic performances, but I am of opinion that it will 
come as soon as the means justify the heavier outlay. 
Permanent opera involves the necessity for a permanent com- 
pany (or at least it should), the members of which must 
maintain, both individually and collectively, a certain high 
standard of excellence, while the provision for training and 
rehearsals must be on a generous scale. Thus alone can com- 
petition prevail against the forces of a subsidized Covent 
Garden or earn the right to share in the same benefits. I 
thought the opening representation of Carmen early in last 
month an extremely lively and spirited affair, whose chief 
merit lay in the efficiency of the ensemble. ? 


More Opera in English 

The Spring tour of the Covent Garden Opera Company will 
open on February 9th at the Empire Theatre, Liverpool, with 
Die Fledermaus, conducted by John Barbirolli, the musical 
director. A fortnight at Liverpool, a fortnight at Halifax, a 
fortnight at Birmingham, and then a week at the Hippodrome 
at Brighton will bring the tour to a close at the end of March. 

The King’s Theatre at Hammersmith has just had a week 
of Opera in English by the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
ending on Saturday the 31st with La Boheme. 

Herman 
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Perhaps, after all, we ought to be nothing but grateful to the 
companies. Month by month, they go on quietly making 
history every now and then. Here, this month, are two H.M.V. 
records of supreme importance, not merely to the singer, nor 
merely to the student—which now means, or ought to and soon 
will mean, every schoolboy—but to every single one of us. 
What they show us is long phrasing—about five times as long 
as most singers dream of—and pure melody, and the soul of 
rhythm : rhythm, that is, as man has always, and particularly 
the last twenty centuries, found it when on the highest levels 
his spirit can reach here ; not the rhythm of the cannibal’s war- 
dance. This rhythm is so subtle, free, and intricate that it 
would take at least a whole page to analyse one side of one of 
these records! Yet from them, its soul would be understood by 
achild. Need I say these are plainsong records ? And as these 
two (C2087-8, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) are made by The Schola of 
Ampleforth Abbey, conducted by the Rev. J. B. McElligott, 
O.8.B., there is nothing for me to do except to say that the 
recording and general clarity are perfect, and to make one or 
two comments on what will be to most readers an entirely 


strange country. ©2087 gives parts of the Mass and the Salve 
Regina ; C2088, parts of Compline and of the Proper of Whit- 


sunday. As the Mass setting is the rather rich and elaborate 
Cum Jubilo, probably many people will find the best approach 
is through the simpler music, mostly one note to one syllable, 
on C2088. Realise that: (1) the rhythm simply grows out of 
the natural verbal stresses, giving all syllables (within the 
phrase) equal duration, combined with the rise and fall of the 
melody ; (2) this is pure melody, and moreover truly “ modal ”’; 
when you have heard the lovely old Veni, Sancte Spiritus at 
the end of C2088, and the still lovelier pre-eighth-century Te 
lucis a few times, you will begin to get free of the two “ major 
and minor modes ”’ in which most of us find it impossible not 
to think nowadays. Above all, realise that this is specifically 
the calm, contemplative music of man trying, continuously 
through twenty centuries, to rise to the infinite. If you still 
think that plainsong is merely dull or dismal, listen without 
prejudice to-the tune of this setting of the Sanctus. The Latin 
words, and parallel English, for both these records, can be had 
easily and cheaply through any Roman Catholic shop. 

From the Choir of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, comes 
one of the best choral records yet issued, under the baton of the 
late Dr. A. H. Mann, and therefore made well over a year ago 
(H.M.V. B3707, 10in., 3s.). It is very beautiful indeed, though 
the words won’t be clear unless you know them. It is of two 
Bach chorales, sung unaccompanied, God liveth still and Up, up, 
my soul, with gladness, and if I have room next month I hope 
to say a little more about it. Very different, but of its kind 
far more magnificent (and pleasing) than anything I had yet 
heard, is Polydor 27214 (12in., 4s. 6d.): A trip through the 
Vienna woods, a Fantasia on Johann Strauss’s melodies, 
arranged by M. Charlie, for Vocal Ensemble (soloists), Chorus, 
and Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Alois Melichar. 
It is really rather absurd not to be told the names of soloists of 
this calibre—and indeed they are worthily supported. The 
Fantasia has the character of a scene from a Viennese light 
opera. 


Four records issued by Parlophone (who have perhaps show, 
the most system in vocal records) of the Great Western 
Swindon Staff Gleemen must be given a good place 
choral records. Discipline, in fact technique in general, is yery 
good, except that diction (though possibly above the average) 
needs improving. All the arrangements are good, slightly 
elaborate but not really far-fetched or mawkish—and all giyen 
on the labels as if the arrangers’ own compositions! It js 
difficult to reeommend one record more than another. Charles 
Woods’s Down in yon summer vale is the most interesting, and 
I got somewhere near following the words on a second or third 
hearing ; but with it (on E11093, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is a somewhat 
conventional Vintage Song of Mendelssohn, and Elgar’ 
Land of hope and glory—admittedly the most pleasing version of 
this I remember hearing. Again, John Peel is a song which has 
always left me quite cold, but this arrangement (by John Bf, 
West) and its singing almost rouse me ; with this (R851, lin, 
3s.) is Allan Water. Some would choose Schubert’s Victory, or 
the hymn Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah to the very po 
Welsh tune Cwm Rhondda (both on R852). On R853 is Elliott 
Button’s arrangement of Drink to me only with The Mulligan 
Musketeers (Wendell and R. W. Atkinson), which is done with 
a swing, but has its melody rather obscured by the other parts, 
On most of the records is a very light touch of piano like, or 
even less than, a very unobtrusive continuo—often none at all, 

A real bargain is Imperial 2386 (10in., 1s. 6d.),.of the London 
Welsh Male Choir, under Elfed I. Morgan. This Choir is exeel. 
lent, as far as it goes here, in arrangements of Men of Harlech 
(Duthie and Tilleard, presumably words by one, music arranged 
by the other) and The Ash Grove (arr. Thomas F. Dunhill, 
composer of the new A. P. Herbert light opera at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith). Notice especially that these London 
Welshmen have beaten practically all English choirs in getting 
their English words clear. The Choir of H.M. Chapels Royal 
give two anthems, Spohr’s As pants the hart and Goss’s 0 
Saviour of the World, on H.M.V. B3711. The Goss is interesting, 
being sung unaccompanied, very quietly, presumably with the 
idea of prayer (the sforzandi and forti are very gently inter- 
preted), and recorded very intimately. But the words will be 
difficult for anyone who doesn’t know them. 


H.M.V. EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Plainsong, Change- Ringing, Folk-Dances. 


The two records at the start of my choral _ reviews 
belong to an H.M.V. Educational Supplement. There is also 
a record, C2098, of change-ringing on the Bellsof St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. The changes rung are Grandsire Caters and 
Stedman Caters. (Changes on nine bells are called ‘ Caters.”) 
The recording is so extraordinarily realistic that it is almost 
impossible to realise one is not standing by the Houses of 
Parliament. This is obviously too close up for one to be able, 
in a normal room, to pick out the changes ; but as this is part 
of an Educational Supplement, it may be just right in a big 
schoolroom. 

The other records in this Supplement are of English morris 
jigs and morris dances (B3671—6, 10in., 3s.each), played on the 
violin unaccompanied by Elsie Avril, an authentic and ex- 
perienced player for English folk-dancing, who recently made 
a few similar records for Columbia, which were appreciatively 
reviewed in these pages. I think my favourite here is /'ll go 
and enlist for a sailor on B3671, with its Dorian mode tune 
and its changes of pace and final quickening, which Miss Avril 
plays so exactly right that one wonders if she had someone In 
the studio to dance it while she played. But B3675 has four 
of the best tunes, which is also an advantage, because it means 
there is less of each, and these records are bound to be just 
a little repetitive and monotonous for merely listening 
Blue-eyed Stranger I should say is unmistakably English, with 
its perky start, and its cheerful openness and confidence. 


C. M. 
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Showing, under the lid of the new ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ jadto-gramnephane bakin 
@ gramophone record waiting to be played . . . the new type electrical pick-up in 
its rest position... (top right-hand corner) the simple radio control, wave- 


| length dial and main operating switch. 


“BT ERE— moderately priced—is an instrument which 
anticipates future years’ finality in radio-gramophone 
technique and reveals new possibilities of radio and 
gramophone enjoyment. 

With it you can instantly pick your choice of the broadcast 
programmes of a continent — or by means of electrically re- 
produced “ His Master’s Voice ’? gramophone records, listen to 
the world’s greatest artists. 

This new “ His Master’s Voice ”’ radio-gramophone is all-electric. 
For the reception of local and the leading continental stations 
you need not erect an aerial ! 

Switch on — radio or —and listen. You will hear 
electrically reproduced sound—so vivid, so lifelike, so real—that 
it is almost incredible. 

Go to a “His Master’s Voice ’’ dealer; let him demonstrate 
(without obligation) what wonderful entertain- 

ment this instrument can give you. He will 

also explain how you can have Model 521 Gns 
for a small initial payment. ‘ 


All-Electric 


if 


RADIO - GRAMOPHONE 


This amazing 
instrument 
SHATTERS* all 
previous ideas of 
what a Radio: 
Gramophone 
should be— 
should cost 


% FOR A DOZEN REASONS 


8. Induction disc electric 
gramophone motor. 
9. Utter simplicity of 


Life-like and 
10. Life-like tone super 


11. An attractive walnut 
cabinet. 


12. Built in “His Master’s 
Voice” factories at Hayes. 


SPECIFICATION 


Four valves; two screen-grid 
stages to ensure extreme range 
and selectivity. Mains operated. 
Voltage. range 100-110 and 
200-250 volts; A.C. 40-60 
cycles, Plugs for additional 
loud-speaker and remote volume 


Model 521 
Walnut Cabinet 


This price does not apply in I.F.S, 


The Gramophone Company Ltd., London, W.1. 
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Put Linguaphone Language 
Records on your Gramophone— 
and 

you will 


fluently in a 2 few weeks 


'” It is easy nowadays to obtain a mastery over foreign languages 
by taking a Linguaphone Course. In your own comfortable 

armchair, in your spare time, you sit and listen to a series of 
interesting gramophone records spoken by 

expert native teachers. As you Jisten, 

you Jook—at pictures of the 

objects described—at the printed 

words of the lesson—till very soon 

the spoken sound, the written 

word and the meaning become 

indelibly impressed upon your 

memory. And soon you begin to 

speak yourself, as naturally as a 

child learns to speak its own lan- 

guage. The accent is right—be- 

cause you have never heard a word 

wrongly pronounced ; the turn of speech is right—because you 
have never been misled by laboriously translating from English. 


Write for 24-page Book and Week’s 


Read how countless students—studying 
FREE In al. at home in their leisure moments—have 


become fluent linguists with the help of. ‘the Linguaphoné ; 
how have passed examinations, obtained business posts, 
trav abroad in indepéndence; delighted in the broadcast 
from foreign stations. Read, too, how the Linguaphone i is used 
with the approval of distinguished educationists in over 2,000 
Universities, Colleges and Schools ; and how’you can have a 
week’s FREE trial of any Linguaphone Course in your own home. 
Courses in GERMAN RUSSIAN . 

° GERMAN DUTCH ESPERANTO ‘ ENGLISH CHINESE 

Literary Courses and Travel Talks. for Advanced Students. 


Je. HONE | 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE - 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
or, if in London, call for a fa & 


POLY DOR 


RECORDS 


The Record for the Connoisseur 


BEETHOVEN’S GREAT WORK—The Sixth Sym- 
phony in F Major—‘‘ PASTORALE.”’ Played by the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Pfitzner. Six Records, 95378 to 95383, at 6 % each 
THE GREAT BALLET MUSIC FROM GOUNOD’S 
** FAUST.” by the Great Orch- 
estra conducted by Oscar Fried. Three R 
27218 to 27220, at 4/6 each 


OTHER FEBRUARY RELEASES 


Concerts Lamoureux Orchestra 
Conductor: Albert Wolff 4 
67005—Redemption Symphonic Poem 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Furtwangler 
95408—* Lohengrin,’’g Prelude 
Great Cechestra 
Conductor : 

7 The Great Eysler from 
Edmund Eysler’s Operetta Hruby 
Bereny’s Symphony 

—Tales from the Vienna W Waltz Si 
23691 Original Hungarian Arranged by 
Great Symphony y Orchestra, with Chorus 
Charlie 
4/6 
27214—A Wood A Fantasia 
Arranged M. Charlie 
Hans Bottermund, *Cello 3/- 
Accompanied by Ernst Oster (Bechstein Grand) 
2 on Bottermund 
Bottermund 
(Bechstein 


2 3576—Prelude minor, op 32s 12 Rachmaninoff 
major, Op. Mendelssohn 


Vasa Prihoda, Violinist 4/6 
Accompanied by Charles Cerne (August Forster Grand) 


Simonetti 
Love’s Sorrow Kreisler 


Juan Liossas Argentine Tango Orchestra 
Vocal Refrai® 3/- each 

Eberler- wp, Tango. Rosen 


23624 ~The Fiddles are: ‘playing softly, =... 


From all Dealers and 


KE ITH PROWSE 
1595 ‘NEW BOND ST., W.1 (Regent 6000) 
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SONGS 


Here is that first-rate tenor Browning Mummery (H.M.V- 
s 3702, 10in., 3s.), and certainly one of his songs, if you are 
© [Pistening at all, will arouse your interest. Dunn’s The bitterness 
E if love may be of doubtful quality, but it is sincerity that 
; tracts one, and it has breadth and depth and intensity, which 
: e what one misses in so much of the best music. And 
Mummery does it justice (though his articulation very occasion- 
ly wants precision, and his intonation care). Operatic 
experience seems to give singers style in large (if not necessarily 
in detail)—ease, proportion in effort—and a reality. Why isn’t 
his tried on the very best songs? But if such as this are 
stepping-stones, they are welcome. Contrast the first two lines 
of Rocked in the cradle of the deep (Knight), which (on H.M.V. 
1B3593) Peter Dawson sings marcato, as if his marching songs, 
“Boots, boots, boots, boots’’ and the rest, have become a habit. 
is record, however, is up to type. The other song is I am 
a friar of orders grey (Reeve), and each has a rather blatant 
orchestral accompaniment, 
44 For solo negro spirituals, Robeson’s records (H.M.V.) are 
generally inimitable ; but John Payne, with Jack London at 
piano (Broadcast Twelve ” 5211, 2s.), and Marcus Brown- 
ng (Radio 1384, 1s.) each gives the real thing, and notable 
alue proportionately. Payne gives By an’ by, I got a robe 
Heav’n !), Go down, Moses, and Deep River (all arr. Burleigh) ; 
Browning, Sometimes I feel like a motherless child and By an’ 
by (arr. Burleigh). 
Other good value is again in the Piccadilly Celebrities (2s.). 
fgQuite notable is Maxim Turganoff’s Russian Gopak (from 
Moussorgsky’s Romances et Chansons) and Spanish La Manitilla 
F, M. Alvarez) (5126). That it is rather quiet is all to the good. 
e orchestra is more than satisfying, but not so good on 5127, 
perhaps owing to the surface, which seems open to mild 
riticism. But Bernard Dudley (barytone) is here almost: as 
good as Dale Smith was in In sheltered vale (attributed here to 
“Campbell, Clarke”), though he does not make even all there 
; is to make of The song of Hybrias the Cretan (Campbell and 
Elliott). One feels relactant’ not to praise David Leslie’s 
ecord, 5125, for he has ‘a rich voice after the McCormack type, 
I think well produced, and one feels the record is well-inten- 
ioned and here one need make no reservation whatever about 
he mechanics ; but Dvorak’s Songs my Mother taught me must 
not ‘be ‘‘ arranged,’’ however well (I am past caring what any- 
one does with Clay’s Ill sing thee songs of Araby), and Leslie 
ust cultivate a less matter-of-fact, dead-level styles 
Jack Collings is a new Decca barytone from Cornwall. If 
as I understand, this (F2160, 2s.) is the first record made of a 
relatively untutored voice, I regard it as very promising, 
judging by the mildly humorous The skippers of St. Ives 
(Weatherly ‘and Roeckel) and the would-be Cornish Four 
fe Havens (Haseldene and Moodie). Other Deccas are of Frank 
Titterton (F2138) ‘and The -Westminster Singers (F1882). 
Titterton gives us Dolorosa, which always suggests Coleridge- 
Taylor's Eleanore so strongly to me—certainly Montague 
Phillips’s best. Though Titterton has for once to give place 
to Gowings (who recorded the song for Homochord), this is 
certainly good,. With it is Clay’s I’ll sing thee songs of Araby. 
The Westminster Singers give The stars by day and The path 


| 


of sacrifice, which are called Carols of Spiritwal Life (Dimmick), 
but are hymns in four-part harmony with the tune in the 
middle. This quartet of men sings them exactly right, and 
their articulation is notably good, if not perfect. 


Other H.M.V. records are a “ popular’? Keith Falkner, a 
Walter Glynne, and two more Peter Dawson, all recorded on 
the loud side. Keith Falkner (barytone) gives us. on I think 
his first record of the kind (B3658, 10in., 3s.), two Edward 
German songs, Four jolly Sailormen, and On a January 
morning from “Tom Jones,” and of course does them more 
simply, subtly, and rightly than most singers. Notice particu- 
larly certain slight, exactly right, broadenings. One or two 
sentences of the words are not quite clear. He has good 
orchestral accompaniment, which is a little blatant on B3635 
(10in., 3s.), on which Walter Glynne (tenor) is his usual good 
self in Mary of Argyle and The Minstrel Boy. Peter Dawson 
gives Amy Woodforde-Finden’s song-cycle A Lover in Damascus 
on three sides of two twelve-inch records (C2096, 4s. 6d. each). 
Dawson’s diction is sometimes distorted or exaggerated, though, 
as I suppose I’m the only person in these islands who doesn’t 
know every word of these songs off by heart, that won’t matter. 
But this cycle is presumably meant to be sung with the lure 
and languor of the East ; whereas Dawson sounds to me like 
a Kipling Tommy on service in those parts. The recording is 
very loud and the orchestral accompaniment is thoroughly 
meretricious. However, it goes without saying, I suppose, 
that these records will sell in their tens of thousands. On the 
fourth side is Tchaikovsky’s To the Forest, and Dawson and the 
orchestra are both better, though Dawson doesn’t seem to me 
to brood (‘‘ jaded, with the town a-weary ”’ !), and there is not 
a great difference between his opening piano and later for- 
tississimo. 

I’ve never heard Hubert Eisdell (tenor) make more of a song 
than on Columbia DB367 (10in., 3s.). Eric Coates’s Always 
as I close my eyes is not of much better quality than most of his, 
and Thinkin’ of Mary, though pleasant, is not one of the 
younger (T.C.) Sterndale Bennett’s most sparkling trifles; but 
Eisdell sings them perfectly. Is his voice being heard at its 
best ? If he could lose the nasality in full resonance, and 
gain a general virility, I shall be importunate for worth-while 
songs from him, : 

_C. M. CRABTREE, - 


CGHAMBER MUSIC . 

_ Nearly two years ago Columbia brought out Saint-Saéns’s 
Septet, Op. 65, for string quartet, double-bass, trumpet and 
piano, and in the issue of April, 1929, page 487; I made a little 
fanfare of pleasure about it:- A-good deal of Saint-Saéns 
seems to many of .us thin and rather cheap; but here we enjoy. 
ourselves as much as he does. Now Parlophone has recorded 
the work (E11087=8,:12in., 9s.), and I tip this as the light delight 
of the month, The players are not named, which I think ‘a 
pity. Their skill is eminent, and though thére is a shade of. 
raggedness once or twice, they put plenty of spirit into their 
work, and are clearly recorded. The balance, owing to the 
‘well-considered writing, is easily maintained.’ The third move- 
ment has most imagination, and the last is a great little jollifi- 
cation which you will not play fewer than threé times on end ; 
so if you want to try one disc, get 11088 first. . 

Columbia’s DB360 is a little budget of clever transcriptions 
played by the Lener Quartet (10in., 3s.). The pieces are two 
Preludes and a Study by Chopin—the 4th and 6th of Op. 28, 
and the @ major from Op. 10. Played with all delicate art, 
the music may, one likes to think, be welcomed by lovers of 
strings who may not have taken much note of the piéces in their 
pianoforte form. It is certainly a boon to get the Lener so 
cheaply. Will they not reprint single movements from their 
albums, on dark-blue discs? 

We, 


. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The same as we used to do 

What imbeciles we are to demand the unceasing repetition 
of music that we already have or can easily get on perfectly 
adequate records ; how foolish to shy from the hitherto un- 
recorded overture, the unfamiliar composer! Blind and craven, 
we grope along the well-worn rut, and our only idea of novelty 
and adventure is a dramatised version of My Ain Folk or a 
fellow whistling the refrain of Lincke’s Birthday Serenade or a 
noise expert imitating troops marching and forming fours and 
sloping arms. A murrain on us, we are a mouldy public to cater 
for, and we get the records we deserve. 

Having relieved my feelings, let me be explicit about the 
following February records. They are well played and 
recorded, and need no further comment. 

Jarnefelt’s Praeludium and the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (with organ, mark you), Sir Henry J. Wood and his 
Symphony Orchestra, Col. DX 194, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Memories of Johann Strauss, the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, 
Col. DX 203, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Myddleton’s The Rose, Selection of English Melodies, The 

Palladium Orchestra, H.M.V. C2061, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Finck’s Melodious Memories, Frank Westtield’s Orchestra, 
Parlo. E6387-8, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 

Finck’s More Melodious Memories (which he did himself last 
month for Columbia), Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
C2095, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Aida Fantasie, Marek Weber and his Orchestra, H.M.V. C2064, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

Carmen Prelude and Stradella Overture, Athenaeum Symphony 
Orchestra, Piccadilly 884, ls. 6d. Abridged, of course. 

Semiramide Overture, Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra, 
Piccadilly 5122, 2s. 

Ina Monastery Garden and Sanctuary of the Heart, played by 
a string orchestra with organ and chorus, Broadcast 5206, 2s, 
Probably the best record of these at the price. 

As a merely personal choice I recommend Smetana’s 
exhilarating The Bartered Bride Overture played by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Clemens Schmalstich 
(H.M.V. B3501, 3s.) and Golden Memories of Grieg (arr. 
Urbach) played by The Victor Olof Salon Orchestra (Parlo. 
E11063, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

A Great Symphony Orchestra conducted by Alois Melichar 
has made a cheery resonant selection of tunes from Edmund 
Eysler’s operettas (Polydor 27225, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Dajos 

has done much the same, called Mosaic Potpourri 
(Parlo. E11086, 12in., 4s. 6d.), for Carl Zimmer’s compositions, 
which are also represented by Springtime in the Forest (Col. 
DB365, 3s.) played charmingly by The Little Salon Orchestra 
with the clatter of studio hooves and singing of studio birds. 

The New Mayfair Orchestra contributes a really useful and 
rousing Paul Jones with very well-chosen tunes (H.M.V. 
C2094, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and an excellent selection of Lawrence 
Wright publications rather unfortunately entitled Horatio 


Nicholls’ Inspirations (B3706, 3s.). For a mere shilling anothe 
pot-pourri called Melodies of the Moment—Campbell Connelly 
and Lawrence Wright hits—is played with vigour by gy 
Kay and his Orchestra (Solex 40, 1s.). 


Fan. and Mid-Fan. 

Elsie and Doris Waters contrive to talk to the micropho 
with an intimacy that recalls the early Jack Smith records ay; 
with an unaffectedness that is all their own. They even cove 
over a slip in their words with the utmost nonchalance, 4 
Party at Gert and Daisy’s (Parlo. R833, 3s.) is not @ particule 
good sketch in itself, but they have made it into a classic, 

Ross and Sargent have an excellent new song, She was 
maiden fair to see, with the cynical oriental flavour of Sey 
Veils. Itshould go into every collection for the cocktail how 
With it (Parlo. R834, 3s.) is Sing something simple, which wil 
soon outlive its present vogue but cannot be more bland 
presented than by these clever young men. 

Leslie Hutchinson sings one of Robeson’s characteristig 
drolleries, There’s Religion in Rhythm (Parlo. R835, 3s.). Iti 
worth trying. 

Gracie Fields is in her best form in Lancashire /lues, wel 
paired with the sentimental What good am I without you! 
(H.M.V. B3708, 3s.). Her February record (B3595) is not so good, 

Sophie Tucker is magnificently blatant in describing he 
effect on Hollywood (Broadcast 657, Is. 3d.), while Bet 
Bolton is Wearing her heart out in the same old way that thes 
deep-voiced women have been doing for the past five year 
(Decca F2137, 2s.). 

Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam have made their best record wi 
Piano Impressions, The British Pantomime and, Mrs. Pes 
Gynt (Col. DB358, 3s.). 

Layton and Johnstone, never to be hustled in their choice d 
titles, bide their time and then give us their delicately polished 
versions of T'he same as we used to do and To-morrow is anothe 
day (Col. DB352, 3s.), Swingin’ in a hammock and Without 
gal (Col. DB353, 3s.). Trevor Watkins in Lorette and The nig 
you sang “* Sweet Genevieve ”’ (Col. CB359, 3s.) is well supporte 
in the accompaniments ; rather an unusually good record ¢ 
moderate tunes. 

The outstandingly charming records of the Decca mid-mont 
list were Anne Welch and Ray Filme in two songs from “ Litt 
Tommy Tucker ”’ (F2071, 2s.), Anne Welch, Norton Collyer 
Victor Conway in Boosey Ballads (K560, 12in., 3s. 6d.), ani 
The Million-airs in Pantomime Favourites Parts 5 and 
(F2155, 2s.). All of these can be ordered without hearing then 
first. 

The Flanagan Brothers in Finnegan’s Ball and The Tipperap 
Christening (Regal MR245-6, 2s. 6d. each) sing heartily an 
play the accordion in the manner of their previous recor} 
This is in a special supplement of Scotch and Irish titles whit) 
includes re-recordings of bagpipe solos by Major Maclntal 
and songs by Tom Kinniburgh (MR254) and Seamus O’Dohert 
(MR248) that are worthy of the monthly Regal supplement. 


The Greatest of all Comedy Records 


Elsie & Doris Waters 
(The Inimitable Duettists) 


A PARTY AT GERT AND DAISY’S 


10-inch double-sided record, 3]: 
Only on 


PARLOPHONE 


R 833. Two Parts. 
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Instrumental 

I wonder what Raie da Costa and Patricia Rossborough think 
of each other’s records and what they both think of R. Philpott’s, 
of Cambridge. Miss da Costa is finely recorded in Shoo the 
Hoodoo away and What good am I without you? (H.M.V. 
B3695, 3s.) and Miss Rossborough less warmly recorded in a 
Tommy T'ucker Selection (Parlo. R817, 3s.) and a Love in the 
Rough Selection (R846), on the back of which she has a surprise 
up her sleeve in Old-Fashioned Girl. 

Mr. Philpott of Cambridge has made a record (Parlo. R845, 
3s.) of Baby. and Whispering. 

Laddie Ray seems to have crowded every Popular Melody of 
the past six months into his Broadcast Twelve record (5215, 
2s.). Good value for money here. : 

I do not think the Deveydt Brothers and Louis Logist (Col. 
DB363, 3s.) have made “one of the most amazing accordion 
records ever issued,’ and venture to prefer our old friend 
Marceau in Lina, a waltz, and Athletic March (Parlo. E6390, 
2s. 6d.). He isa great lad. Walter Dale, too, on a concertina 
(Sterno 596) is very agreeable in Scottish Reels and an Irish 


Medley. 
Hawatian 
Three special stars for The Honolulu Players in Hilo March 


(Col. DB369, 3s.) and Palakiko and Paaluhi in Kalima Waltz 
(Brunswick 1050, 3s.). They could hardly be bettered. 


Cineorgans 

Terance Casey, T'he Irish Organist and Brighton air are a 
congenial ensemble (Col. DX204, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and if only he 
had avoided the bell effects in the Londonderry Air and had 
curbed his temptation to imitate the steam-organ of the fair— 
as also in Just Imagine medley and To-morrow is another day 
(Col. DB374, 3s.)—he would have made the two best organ 
records of the month. There are plenty of others. Eddie 
Dunstedter reappears with O Sole Mio and Ciribiribin (Bruns. 
1053, 3s.) and Edward O’Henry adds J/ Bacio and Lincke’s 
Glow-worm Idyll (Broadcast Twelve 5214, 2s.), both good, and 
the latter’s record of Mayerl’s Marigold and Clockwork (5207, 
2s.), which arrived too late for review last month, deserves 
special attention because it is played in strict dance rhythm 
with Bruce Merryl at the piano. Another little Broadcast 
record that should not be overlooked is a Chu Chin Chow 
Selection played by Herbert Griffiths on the Stoll Picture Theatre 
organ (Broadcast 650, Is. 3d.). The tunes of the day are 
treated competently by Leslie James (H.M.V. B3713, 3s.), who 
has an annoying habit of suddenly increasing the tempoas though 
he is bored with the proceedings, uninspiringly by Sydney 
Custard (H.M.V. B3709, 3s.) and delightfully by Jesse Crawford 
(H.M.V. B3712, 3s.). Sa@zdy Macpherson is in danger of 
falling between two stools with Spring Song and The same as 
we used to do on the same record (H.M.V. B3705, 3s.). Neither 
is really good of its kind. 


Plays and Films 

Jack Payne and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra devote both sides 
of Col. DX202 (12in., 4s. 6d.) to a Selection from the film 
Great Day, and it is worth the effort. The lyrics and tunes are 
well above the average. Those of the play Wonder Bar are 
not, but the London Theatre Orchestra (Col. DX201, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) or Gandino and his Orchestra (Imperial 2395, 1s. 6d.) 
may be added to the Decca records mentioned last month. 


War Songs 

Stillthey come. The Big Four follow the lines of the Debroy 
Somers record in Form Fours (Col. DX207, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and 
could hardly do better. There are the old songs splendidly 
sung, and the only blot is the superfluous indulgence of the 
noises expert. The Sterno record of Songs of the Western Front 
(561, 1s. 6d.) made by Nat Star and his Orchestra was evidently 
& best seller too, for I hear there is another in preparation. 


For Radio Listeners 

Besides Jack Payne’s voice, many other familiar voices of the 
air are to be heard this month. That of Mr. Grisewood the 
B.B.C. announcer (and fine baritone) is heard in An Imaginary 
Broadcast (Parlo. R847, 3s.), in which, with an ingenious 
imitation of O.B.’s, the listener is treated to a tour of the 
music halls of twenty-five years with memories of famous 
songs and the singers. This is the most original record of 
the month. 

Another wireless favourite, Sinclair Logan, baritone, can be 
heard in Coleridge-Taylor’s Hleanore and Drink to me only on 
his first record (Broadcast Twelve 5204, 2s.): good, but might 
be better. 

Stainless Stephen is on Broadcast 658 (1s. 3d.) and Gillie 
Potter on Col. DB357 (3s.). 


Opera 

Broadcast Twelves contain fine voices for making musicianly 
records of famous airs for the poor man. An abridged version 
of Pagliacci sung in English (5209 and 5210, 4s.) reflects great 
credit on the Grand Opera Company with full Orchestra conducted 
by Stanley Chapple, and a single record (5202, 2s.) of the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser and the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust is full of distinction. 

Furthermore, from the same stable come Vocal Gems from 
H.M.S. Pinafore (5203, 2s.) put together and sung by soloists 
and chorus with clarity and real taste. There is another 
arrangement of Pinafore more opulently presented by the 
Columbia Light Opera Company (Col. DX205, 12in., 4s. 6d.) : 
it is not quite so satisfying as some of the previous achieve- 
ments of this ensemble. 

Worth noting too is a Lilac Time Selection played by the 
Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra with a soloist for two of the 
numbers (Piccadilly 5121, 2s.). 


SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 
at the 


AEOLIAN HALL 


(Bend Street—nearest Tube Station Oxford Circus) 


Monday, February 9th, 1931 
at 7.30 p.m. 


All music lovers are cordially invited 


WRITE FOR A FREE TICKET 


of Announcement by Keith Prowse & Co. Lid., 159 New Bond St., W.1. 
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Songs 


George 
up for me? and five amusing trifles named The What- Nots, with 
Sterndale-. 


Baker scores a genuine triumph in Will she be waiting 


the composer, T. C. 
F2167, 2s.).- 

It seems preposterous that we should rush to secure a 

i Crooks record of two Victor Herbert trifles, I’m 
falling in love with someone and Moonbeams (H.M,V. DA1041, 
10in., 6s.); but he is a best seller, and doubtless we shall. 
Before doing so, please Jet us hear another tenor, Percy 
Clifford, sing Mighty lak’ a rose and I passed by your window 
(Broadcast 849, ls. 3d.),and reflect on the madness of record 
prices. 

Raymond Newell, with Quentin Maclean at the Regal Cinema 
organ, is well recorded, except for the sibilants, in two ballads 
that are or will be much sought after by ballad-lovers— The 
Organ Blower and Sinners and Saints (Col. DX206, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). He is a pleasant and most reliable baritone. 

George Metaxa is far from bitter-sweet in his singing of Oh / 
Donna Clara (H.M.V. B3714, 3s.) and The Moon is low (B3660); 
they are of a throbbing sweetness throughout. He is becoming 
a master of this kind of recording. 

The different methods of Annette Hanshaw (Parlo. R850, 
3s.) and of Sophie Tucker (H.M.V. B3720, 3s.) are well seen in 
their records of a blues song, Moanin’ low. The former is 
coupled with The Three Boswell Sisters in Don’t tell her; . the 
latter also sings Some of these days. Bothrecords are interesting 
specimens of American style. So, too, is one of Cotton and 
Morpheus in Never swat a fly, with Nick Lucas singing Maybe 
it’s love (Brunswick 1057, 3s.) ; and The Revellers return to us 


Bennett, accompanying (Decca 


with Sing something simple and Happy Feet (H.M.V. B3704, 


3s.). 


come and see the baby (Regal MR258, 2s. 6d.) or Tommy Handley 
in There’s a good time coming (Col. DB375, 3s.) or Leslie Sarony 
in Make up your mind you’re gonna be young (Imperial 2399, 
Is. 6d.) or Jock rin Harry Lauder Memories, Parts 
3 and 4 (Winner 5193), or Walter Miller in Gorgonzola (Radio 
1440, Is.). 


Dance Records 


My colleague, Edgar Jackson, is apparently confining his 
attention to the more expensive dance records this month : 
but there are plenty of excellent, or at any rate adequate, 
performances on cheaper discs. 

Of the numerous records of Go home and tell your Mother, 
Nat Star and his Orchestra (Sterno 591, 1s. 6d.)is one of the best, 
while the two other tunes of the moment, Sing something simple 
and Never swat a fly,are generously coupled on one record by 
Marius B. Winter and his Orchestra on Broadcast Twelve 2606 
(2s.). Fred Rich and his Orchestra play the former cheerily on 
Imperial 2390 (1s. 6d.). There is a surprise this month on 
Broadcast Twelve 2602 (2s.) ; Al Benny’s Broadway Boys have 
made a most attractive record with a tune that does not seem 
to have been exploited much, If I could be with you. And it is 
a little Broadcast eight-incher which steals the prize for the 
best coupling of the month. Adeline and That’s where the 
South begins (652, 1s.-3d.) are a good enough pair for the most 
exacting. The Kirig’s Horses shduld be more popular than 
ever now that “ Folly to be Wise ’’ has come to town and the 
Midnight Merrymakers make merry on Broadcast 656 (1s. 3d.). 
What goodamI without you ?is an attractive tune and is attrac- 
tively played by Jay Wilbur and his Band on Imperial 2391 
(1s. 6d.). Of the waltzes The Love Waltz played by Al Benny’s 
Broadway Boys (Broadcast Twelve 2601, 2s.) and The Kiss 
Waltz played by Pop Parnell and his Boys (Solex 42, 1s.) are the 
most tuneful, but for those who have a liking for Hawaiian 
guitars there is a charming record of Sleepy Head played b 
Edgar Adeler’s Hawaiian Players on Sterno 594 (ls. 6d.), aa 
Moonlight on the Colorado has a good vocal chorus and plenty 
of atmosphere (Broadcast Twelve 2605, 2s.). 


After these it is refreshing to turn to Will Fyffe in Ye can 


Gleanings 


“Gospel Songs” ure to be found on Col. DB366 (3s.) sung 
by William MacEwan, on Parlo. 3780-2 (2s. 6d. each) sung by 
Carson Andrews, and on Parlo. E3787 (2s. 6d.) sung by Alex, 
Lumsden. 

James Agate, the dramatic critic of the B.B.C. and Swnday 
Times, has found time to record short talks on My Job and 
Great nights in the Theatre (H.M.V. B3677, 3s.). Primarily 
addressed to children, these will interest the wider public that 
likes his voice and respects his intellect. __ 

Brunswick has wisely re-issued Francis Luther’s almost 
historic record of Barnacle Bill the Sailor and A Gay Caballero 
(1044, 3s.). It has never been superseded. 

As for Slippery Sam the Stoker and Barracky Bert the Soldier, 
the latest efforts in the same genre, there are plenty of versions 
of each. They are combined in a hearty performance by 
George Buck and Company (Decca F2135, 2s.). 

Mack Allen has two quaint American songs, There'll bv one 
more fool in Paradise and And the wise old owl said ** Hoo” on 
Regal MR260 (2s. 6d.).- Novelty accompaniment, Jew’s 
harp, ete. This might catch the popular fancy. 

George van Dusen (Broadcast 663, 1s. 3d.) is the only yodler 
this month. He does it very easily. 

Edison Bell have re-issued the cheerful John Peel descriptive 
fantasia of Howard Flynn on Winner 5206, but they still stick 
to “his coat so gay ” and have not improved the music of the 
hounds—-or are they meant to be pigs? Otherwise nothing 
but praise. 

_A Welsh Courtship, duologue by Ted and May Hopkins, «on- 
tains an excellent quarrel scene and reconciliation (Radio 1442). 

The Decca February list is on the light side. The Vocal 

Gems from The Arcadians (K564) occupy the only 12-incher. 


Some Yakish Records 


Omitting dance tunes, I suggest the following dozen to those 

who have to order without hearing :— 
Bartered Bride Overture, H.M.V. B3501. 
Golden Memories of Grieg, Parlo. E11063. 
Great Day Selection, Col. DX 202. 
George Baker, Decca F2167. 
George Metaxa, H.M.V. B3714. 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B3708. 
Elsie and Doris Waters, Parlo. R833. 
Ross and Sargent, Parlo. R834. 
George Buck and Company, Decca F2135. 
Terance Casey, Col. DX 204. 
Palakiko and Paaluhi, Brunswick 1050. 
Albert Sandler and His Orchestra, Col. DB373. 


PEPPERING. 
The Old Guard 


Two old friends passed away with a very short interval of 
separation—Chance Newton (‘‘Carados’’ of The Referee) and 
Ogilvie Mitchell, for sixteen years on~ the staff of the 
Talking Machine News. Both were veterans of London 
Bohemia who lived to see their world pass and kept their 
hearts warm with unflagging friendships. Chance Newton’s 
voice was recorded as chairman of a Music Hall Variety pro- 
grammes (Winner 3808 and Regal G1052-3), and Ogilvie 
Mitchell’s book ‘‘Talking Machines’ (Pitman) was for long a 
locus classicus on the subject. j 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 


{The Budapest Trio will play Mozar's 
Trio in G -major No. 5 at the Wigmore Hall on 
Thursday, February 12th. 
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'AINLY because THE GRAMOPHONE is recognised as the 
“ official”’ publication of the industry, and as such its 
information should be complete, I have always made a 
oint of end ‘ing to include in this section at least a 

ion of every dance and other ‘‘ popular rhythmic” record 
sued by the larger companies and the majority of those by the 


The obvious desirability of complete information is, however, 
punterbalanced by disadvantages. Not only are my readers 
ore or less forced to wade through mentions of discs which are 
ainly negative, but, to get into the allotted space every record 
sued, a type which many have complained is too small to read 
omfortably has had to be used. 

So from now onwards I propose to deal only with records which 
re likely to be of particular interest, and also to save space by 
orporating the names of the tunes and the artists in the body 
the text. This will enable a larger type to be employed, more 
tailed information to be given concerning those records which 
perit it, and allow more space to other equally important sections 

this publication. 

I hope this new procedure will appeal to the majority. I shall 
pleased to hear from readers what they think of tt. 


= 


“ Tittle Show”? numbers released 


Difficulties of holding up Popular Tunes. 
AN’T WE BE FRIENDS? and Moanin’ Low, the 
two hit numbers from ‘‘ The Little Show,”’ a revue which 
was one of New York’s biggest successes, have just been 
eleased by Chappell’s. 

Moanin’ Low is a negro Blues, and one of the best that has 
ver been composed ; Can’t we be friends ? is a beautiful ‘‘ sweet 
elody ’ number. Its melodic and harmonic construction are 
briginal and almost perfect. 

While both tunes are certain to be hits in most parts of the 
ountry, | am wondering exactly how far they will get in 
ndon, for both are going on for two years old. I brought 
ack records of them with me from New York in September 

1929. Not that their age means anything: a tune that is once 
good is always good : the trouble is that almost as soon as they 
"ame out in New York the big London dance bands got hold of 
hem, played them to death, and as a result to many they are 
already stale. 

One cannot blame Chappell’s for this state of affairs. 
unes from American shows are regularly held up so that they 
vill be fresh should the productions 4 staged here. This 

procedure would obviously be sensible if it produced the desired 
end, but it doesn’t, because, although the law gives the owner 
of the copyright, which exists in every new musical composition, 
power to prevent his tunes from being prematurely performed, 
the big London dance bands still manage to get hold of them 
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and play them, and from these big people they get round to the 
smaller fry, who are more or less forced by the public to follow 
suit. You may ask why the copyright owners don’t seek 
protection in the Courts. Sometimes they do, but what music 
publishers can afford to get into the black books of the big 
West-End dance band leaders, on whom they have to rely to 
get their published tunes known by having them recorded and 
broadcast ? The whole question has been for years as much an 
extreme difficulty for the publishers as it is a source of dis- 
satisfaction with the public and a bone of contention with the 
smaller bands. The public are taught these held-up tunes by 
the big bands, and want to hear them again from the smaller, 
but if the smaller bands get caught playing them they are 
likely to be sued for infringement of copyright. On the other 
hand, if they don’t play them when requested to by their 
patrons, they get the name for being disobliging or not up-to- 
date, either of which is likely to be ruinous to their popularity— 
and popularity means business. I expose the situation because, 
in the interests of all concerned, it is high time something was 
done about it. The solution lies in the publishers plucking up 
their courage and taking a firm hand with the larger bands. 

Now that they are released, there are certain to be many 
records of both Can’t we be friends? and Moanin’ Low, but it is 
questionable whether any dance band versions will be better 
than the fine performances by Jack Hylton and His Band 
(H.M.V. B5952). Although, in anticipation, probably, of an 
earlier release of the tunes, both records were made about a 
year ago—obvious from the fact that Joe Crossman is easily 
recognisable for his wonderful saxophone playing (solo and in 
the ensemble), and he returned to Ambrose many months ago— 
both performances are absolutely up-to-date, and,. in fact, not 
only more rhythmical, but decidedly more stylish than many 
of Hylton’s more recent records. They are on the hot side— 
particularly Moanin’ Low, in which Joe Crossman and Phillip 
Brun (trumpet) are both allowed to get going—and illustrate 
Hylton’s usual brilliance in getting a number over. 

Ella Logan, the best rhythm singer of her sex we have in the 
country to-day, sings in both records. If there is any fault in 
her work, it is that she has been placed too far from the micro- 
phone and has attempted to over-force her voice. 


“ Little Show ”—American Recordings. 
Cawt we be friends? is also ‘available by The 

(Col. CB207) (Amer.). A less ambitious record than Hylton’s, 
it is, nevertheless, good of its kind, and will appeal to those who 
prefer unembellished melody presented in straightforward 
manner. It is backed with a hot version of Moanin’ Low by 
the Charleston Chasers (Amer.), a rather disappointing per- 
formance for this “Red? Nichols combination, and I prefer, as 
a hot performance, the Parlophone New Rhythm-Style disc 
(R849) (Amer.) played by Miff Mole and His Little Molers, even 
though this is not quite up to the usual standard of this unique 
series of modern hot interpretations, but this is a matter of 
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subtleties which may only be appreciated by the highly 
initiated. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have also effe ‘tively put over 
the following popular titles: Never swat a fly and Sing some- 
thing simple (H.M.V. B5943), Sing (A happy Little thing) from 
the film “‘ Forward March,’”’ and Here comes the sun (H.M.V. 
B5948), and Singing a song tothe stars and Under the roofs of 
Paris from the film of the same name (H.M.V. B5949). I like 
best Never swat a fly. It is well presented, bright, and has 
such a good dance rhythm, particularly in the last chorus. 
The backing is good except that its vocal chorus just fails to 
grip and the orchestration of the last chorus is inclined to be 
slightly patchy. All have vocal refrains. 


Duke Ellington on H.M.V.— 

Another haunting melody, which is likely to become very 
popular, is Three little words, from the film ‘“‘Check and Double 
Check.”” This film features Duke Ellington and His Coloured 
Band, and their American recording of the number was put out 
by H.M.V. (B5934) in the mid-January supplement. 

Ellington’s is not only the best negro dance band, it is one 
of the best, irrespective of colour, in the world. For along time 
now it has been a feature of the American Victor lists, but the 
committees of metaphorically bewhiskered gentlemen who 
decide what records shall appear in the H.M.V. lists have 
apparently failed to appreciate its very advanced style, and, in 
consequence, its wonderful performances have hitherto, like 
those of many other more modern American dance bands 
available to H.M.V., been denied us. At last, however, 
H.M.V.’s hand has, as regards Ellington’s band, been forced by 
the combination being featured in a film, and it is to be hoped 
that this record will be the forerunner of many. 

Ellington’s treatment of Three little words is none the less 
delightful because it is subtle. Superficially it is just neat, 
simple and sweet—in keeping with the composition—but the 
texture is very modernly and‘stylishly woven, and ingenious 
effects and ideas, perfectly interpreted, are everywhere apparent 
in this very rhythmical performance, outstanding features of 
which are the neat refinement and perfect phrasing of the 
clarinets, trumpets and saxophones as, with unusually sweet 
tone, respectively they take, to very neat rhythmic accompani- 
ment by string-bass and banjo, strains in the first chorus ; the 
sheer artistry with which the rhythmic obbligato figures are 
sweetly interpreted by clarinet in the second chorus ; the style 
of the harmonised vocal refrain, through which the same 
clarinet idea is continued ; the amazing neatness and agility of 
the saxophones in a hot transcription of the melody in the last 
chorus ; and last, but not least, the work of the banjo and 
string-bass throughout the record. 

Two other dance band records of this number which I can 
recommend are the Brunswick (1046) (Amer.) played by 

Jacques Renard and His Orchestra, and the Columbia (CB203) 
(Amer.) by §. ©. Lanin’s Ipana Troubadours. Both are on 
somewhat more orthodox lines than the Ellington version. 

On the reverse of its Three little words Duke Ellington’s 
Band plays Ring dem bells, from the same film. This is a hot 
number and Ellington has given it one of those hot interpreta- 
tions at which he is unexcelled. 


—and Parlophone. 

The same number is also in the Parlophone New ‘‘ Rhythm- 
Style” Series (R849, No. 52). 

The band is called The Harlem Footwarmers, but it will be 
obvious to all who hear the Parlo. and H.M.V. discs that this 
name merely covers the identity of Duke Ellington and His 
Band. The arrangements are somewhat different, but both 
records are in similar style. Which, if either, is the better is 
probably only a matter of opinion. A weak passage in the 
Parlo. disc, not contained in the H.M.V., is the movement by 


All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated. 
v—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American Artists recorded in America. 


piano, banjo and hot bells, but against this the “ scat” 9 
echoes of the hot saxophone phrases, and the trumpet sola 
one is based on the Armstrong novelty rhythm in Mahoga 
Hall Stomp (Parlo. R571)—are better in the Parlo. Pe 
taken all round the phrases in the Parlo. are more advanced } 
then the Okeh public in America is more advanced, and this; 
an American Okeh disc. Both records contain the hot tub 
bell rhythms, the effectiveness of which lies in damping ¢ 
bell at exactly the right moment—a very difficult feat, perfec 
carried out here. 

But negro bands have a style of their own, and when thp 
try to depart from it even the best of them often come to grid 
Duke Ellington’s Band has also recorded Memories of you w 
Yow’re lucky to me (H.M.V. B5954), two hit numbers from], 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Blackbirds,’ a coloured revue which is one of Broa 
way’s star attractions. Neither performance is good, the bay 
possibly at the direction of the recording manager, who though 
he would thereby make it more ‘ commercial,” havin) 
attempted to ape the white man, which has obliterated all; 
good points—it has lost all sense of style—and magiucified all; 
bad ones. 


Great Record by Louis Armstrong. 

However, there are already other records of boti: Memori 
of you and You're lucky tome. Billy Cotton and His Band, yi 
have just been promoted from Regal to Columbia (and/thy 
deserve it), have given excellent performances of thefn, boi 
with vocal choruses, in the popular straightforward ma 
(Col. CB206), and there is a wonderful advanced modern-sty 
version of Memories of you by Louis Armstrong and } 
(coloured) Band in the Parlo. (R854) New “ Rhytlim-Style 
Series (No. 59). 

In keeping with the character of the melody, Armstrong take 
it in Blues (slow) tempo, and his interpretation is sweet an 
sentimental; that is to say, sweet and sentimental as t 
coloured folk believe these emotions should be musically co 
veyed—which is decidedly different from the way we whit 
people have always done it. The effect of rhythm is ven 
strongly retained, yet the general impression conveyed is on 
of languorous seductiveness. 

At first hearing it may be felt that the usual device employe 
by these hot negro bands, of partially obliterating the origin 
melody by the amount of embellishment in which they indul 
to obtain rhythm (and, in this case, sentiment), has bee, 
practised here, but on more careful attention it will readily} 
seen that whenever the solo instrument—or Armstrong in hi 
vocal refrain—wanders from the straight path, the w 
adulterated mélody is kept going sweetly in the background. 

At least one effect which is quite different from anythin 
I have heard previously is contained in the first eight bars 
the introduction. It consists of a very simple phrase featurd 
as a damped Vibraphone solo. 
very trickily syncopated variety, and made to sound evel 
hotter than it is by the soloist indulging in rubato, but without 
in any way losing the sense of tempo. The effect is repeated 
the end of the introduction. This introduction is quite novel il 
construction. It introduces the complete first eight-bar strait 
of the refrain (taken by Armstrong on trumpet), and the in: 
pression gained is that the first chorus has started. Actually 
however, the first twenty bars are all introductory, the fin 
complete movement not commencing until the vocal chon: 
which follows. This original construction is a touch of clever 

ness on which the arranger can be highly complimented. Tht 
last chorus is another of Armstrong’s wonderful trumpet sol 
in Blues idiom. 


Ray Noble keeps it up. 

Exhilarating modern dance rhythm, due as much to th 
prominent employment of excellently recorded drums atl 
string-bass, as to fine attack, and good interpretation by tht 
melody instruments of clever orchestrations, is again a feature 
more good dance records by the New Mayfair Dance Orchesttt 
under the direction of H.M.V.’s dance music expert, Ray Noble 


The modern rhythm. is of tie) 
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When I close my eyes and dream (v) (H.M.V. B5955) the band 
has featured as a straightforward quick fox-trot. It is backed 
with the waltz Underneath the Stars (v). On H.M.V. B5956 
they play Sunny Days (v) and I'll be good because of you (v). 
Sunny Days is something of a curate’s egg. In quick tempo, 
and unusually hot for this band, it is excellent until just over 
half an inch from the end, where scat singing starts. Not only 
is this crude in itself, but I’m still trying to find out what the 
accompanying harmony is all about, and where we are supposed 
to be in the general scheme of things. Earlier, amongst other 
good things, there is some very effective hot accordeon playing _ 
—quite a novelty for English dance records. I didn’t know we 
had such an accomplished player in the country. His name is 
Bill Reid. He plays in the stage band of ‘ Bitter Sweet.” 
The backing, played in slow fox-trot tempo, is a delightful 
number, and this simple but very stylish record of it has 
pleased me very much. Some very neat effects on timpani 
are well recorded. Make yourself a happiness pie (v) (H.M.V. 
B5957), which is backed by the waltz One heavenly night (v), - 
from the Evelyn Laye film of that name, is also taken in slow 
tempo, and is perhaps the best record of them all. Al. Bowlly 
sings the refrain delightfully, and later there is an effective 
passage where he echoes hot phrases by the saxophone. 


The Personnels. 

One rather interesting point about these New Mayfair records 
is that they certainly seem to give the lie to the almost universal 
professional belief that a dance band cannot be good until it 
has been together for at least some weeks. Although the 
combination only meets for the sessions—and even then the 
personnels vary : this month’s are not only different from last, 
but different from each other—there is nothing ragged or 
unfinished about the performances ; in fact, it is very much 
the other way : they show excellent precision and balance, and 
give that thoroughly-at-home-with-things impression which is 
not always obtained by the best ensembles after months of 
performances. In response to many requests, I give the 
personnels :— 

Make yourself a happiness pie, Sunny Days and Under- 

neath the Spanish stars are played by Ernest Ritte, Harry 
Hines, Reg. Pink and Harry Carter (saxophones and 
clarinets), Jack Jackson, Bill Shakespeare (trumpets), 
Tony Thorpe (trombone), E. Pursglove, Gene Pougnet and 
Eric Siday (violins), Harry Jacobson (piano), Bert 
Thomas (guitar), Bill Harty (drums), Jack Evetts (string- 
bass), Bill Reid (accordeon) and Al Bowlly (vocalist). 
When I close my eyes and dream, I'll be good because of you 
and One heavenly night are by the same artists excepting 
that the saxophone section is Laurie Payne, 
Bob Wise and Geo. Smith, Max Goldberg is first trumpet (in 
place of Jack Jackson) and Jack Plant (just as delightful, 
legitimately, and just as lacking in style, rhythmically, 
as ever) is the vocalist. Where the majority of these 
artists play regularly was stated on pages 413 and 416 of 
last month’s GRAMOPHONE. 


A Study in Style. 
One of the best orchestrated and most stylish dance records 
of the month, and all round in a class quite above the great 
majority, is What kind o’ man is you ?(v), played by Eddie Lang 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R840, New “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series 
No. 55) (Amer.). This appealingly tuneful melody is by 
Hoagy Carmichael (see p. 416 of the January 1931 Gramo- 
PHONE) and the band is obviously composed of some of the 
finest players in New York, included amongst whom I seem to 
recognise the stars Andy Secrest (trumpet), Bill Rank (trom- 
bone), Bernard Bail (saxophone), ‘Izzy’? Friedman 
(clarinet), Hoagy Carmichael (piano) and Ed Lang himself 
(guitar). Often records in the “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series are of 
the very advanced, hot type, and appeal mainly to the con- 
noisseurs who are more familiar with this kind of thing. This 
one should appeal to all tastes. Generally speaking a 


‘* melody ” record, everything is done with a pleasing refine- 
ment, and, while the performance has the modern rhythm 
and originality of conception which are always a feature of 
records of this series, they are very musically displayed. A 
vocalist new to record enthusiasts of this country is featured 
on this disc. Her name is Mildred Bailey. She has the real 
style and is certain to be considered a feature of the per- 
formance by the initiated. 


Artistic Ambrose. 

Records by Ambrose and His Band are A little love song (v), 
I want a little girl (v) (H.M.V. B5947), and I’m doing that thing 
(v) from the film ‘‘ Love in the Rough” and My sunshine 
came on arainy day (v)(H.M.V. B5946). Familiarity may breed 
contempt, but the more I hear this band, the more I wonder at 
its perfection of orchestral finish. On the whole the per- 
formances continue the policy shown by Ambrose last month 
of keeping his original melodies more to the fore, but without 
losing any of that brilliance and variety of orchestral colour 
which, obtained by masterly orchestration, marked his earlier 
records. It is true that the ambitious orchestration is at times 
rather over-pretentious and breaks the rhythm for the dancers, 
but it is equally true that the effects so obtained are very 
intriguing to the listener. 


The Sentimental Songster— 

Yow’re driving me crazy (v) and Stolen moments (v) by 
Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees (H.M.V. B5951) 
(Amer.) should have huge sales. Somehow Rudy Vallee seems 
to have a flair for finding good melodies, and, in his sensuous 
way, of vocally and orchestrally getting them right home. 
The orchestra is used on quite straightforward melody lines, 
but it has fullness of tone (a feature which the orchestrations 
are designed to enhance) and a healthy attack—not only two 
of the secrets of rhythm, but just the necessary antidotes to 
Rudy Vallee’s very sentimental singing, which, with a less 
forceful accompaniment, could sound very sickly. Piano is 
strongly featured in the ensemble to fill up the rhythm. In 
style it will not appeal to the fans, but it is certainly effective 
and should go well with the public. I need hardly add that a 
great part of both the records is taken up with singing by 
Rudy Vallee. 

Another good ‘‘ melody ’’ dance record, on much the same 
lines as those by Rudy Vallee, is I bring a love song (v) by Leo. 
Reisman and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B5944) (Amer.), on the 
reverse of which the same band plays the waltz You will 
remember Vienna (v) from the film ‘‘ Viennese Nights.” 


—And the Personality Merchant. 

Ted Lewis and His Band are responsible for Home-made 
sunshine (v), Laughing at life (v) (Col. CB204) (Amer.), Sobbin’ 
Blues and Yellow Dog Blues (Col. CB189) (Amer.). In the 
two former Ted does his ‘‘ Yes, Sir! I’m the silver lining ”’ 
stuff and certainly succeeds in getting it over. Whatever he 
may be as a dance band leader, he is without doubt a great 
comedian, and anyway the band isn’t too bad these days, 
now that Ted has given up playing his clarinet. 

In Yellow Dog Blues and Sobbin’ Blues the band has to get 
through without the assistance of its personality purveyor, and 
those who like Blues played in old-fashioned style will probably 
agree that it acquits itself admirably. I wonder how many of 
you remember the original disc of Yellow Dog Blues. It was 
the first record ever issued by H.M.V. in the rhythmic style 
from which our modern dance music has evolved. It was 
played by Joseph C. Smith and his orchestra and made its 
appearance about ten years or so ago. 

Noble Sissle and His Sizzling Syncopators, the negro band 
which recently exchanged places with Billy Cotton’s band for 
three weeks at Ciro’s Club, have recorded Daughter of the Latin 
Quarter (v) and Sunny Sunflowerland (v) (Col. CB192). The 


band is very crude and sounds little better on the wax than it 
did over the Radio. 
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Ben Selvin and His Orchestra have an excellent record of 
Lovin’ You (v) (Col. CB190) (Amer.). Chiefly straightforward 
melody, it is well scored, very musicianly and has a nice sense 
of rhythm. It is backed with When I close my eyes and dream 
(v) (Amer.) by Will Osborne and His Orchestra. — 


Character and Comedy Records. 

Comedy and characteristic records by dance bands include : 

Yoi, Yoi, Mr. Cohen (v) (One-step) and What’s the matter, 
Abie? (v), two Jewish presentations by Jack Payne and His 
B.B.C. Dance Band (Col.CB186). The formeris broad comedy : 
the latter in semi-sentimental vein. Both are, in their light 
way, well put over, but I think even better of their kind are 
Jack Payne’s Sittin’ on a five-barred gate (v) (One-step) and 
Yow re gonna be young (v) (One-step) (both on Col. CB197), 
the presentation ideas in which are clever and really amusing. 

Sittin’ on a five-barred gate (v) and Does a Choo-Choo go 
Puff-Puff? (v) by the Million-airs (Decca F2163) both have 
a lot of unaccompanied patter which is mildly amusing if you 
appreciate this sort of thing. The numbers are good of their 
kind and likely to be hits, particularly the former, which 
is already going strong in the provinces. 

Put your worries through the mangle (v) by Ray Starita and 
His Band (Col. CB195)._ The band puts over the number very 
brightly. Comedy is worked into the vocal refrains by way of 
dialect, but Starita relies for effect mainly on sound, rhythmical 
playing, which is worth more than all the so-called humorous 
patter with its usually stale jokes. 

The King’s Horses (v) by The Rhythm Maniacs (Decca 
F2112) is a good-natured skit on the picturesqueness of the 
more showily dressed regiments of our famous Guards, and quite 
clever enough to stand on its own merit without any extraneous 
attempts at “production.” It just needs appropriate 
orchestration, such as it is given here, and the result should 
be favourably received. 

The “‘ Can” song (v) (6-8) by Debroy Somers and His Band 
(Col. CB202) is another quite straightforward performance from 
the band, vocal choruses of the comedy lyric providing the 
humour. 

Oh! Tino (v) (6/8 One-step, but labelled ‘‘ Fox-trot.”” Will 
some teacher of elementary dancing and music please start a 
class to enlighten these poor recording companies on these 
rudimentary matters?) by The Million-airs (Decca F2177). 
With “‘ business ’’ by mandolin and vocal refrain as an Italian 
might (not) speak English, this is another one which is genuinely 
amusing. 

Don’t send my boy to prison (v) by The Six Jumping Jacks 
(Brunswick 1049) (Amer.). I have kept this one till last 
because it is so easily the best. I’m not going to tell you 
anything about it—you should get it and hear it for yourself. 
It’s the best bit of lively nonsense that has turned up in a record 
for months and the production is perfect.§ 


Instrumental. 

Len Fillis has done two more muted tenor banjo solos. They 
are of his own compositions Banjokes and Dizzy Digits (Col. 
DB354). The piano accompaniments are by Arthur Young. 
Both performances are in the most modern rhythmic style and 
the technique displayed is quite breath-taking. Without doubt 
two of the best instrumental performances we have had for 
many day. 


The rest of the Hot Stuff. 

In addition to those mentioned earlier, the following new hot 
records are also now available : 

By the Shalimar and Sweet Georgia Brown—two revivals from 
earlier days—played by “ Red’ Nichols and His Five (?) 
Pennies (Brunswick 1048) (Amer.). By the Shalimar, played in 
very slow tempo, is on very much the same lines as last month’s 
Tea for Two (1032), but rather more straightforward. The 
harmony is not so modern, and, while the performance is 
outstanding, even in its ambitious class, the orchestration 
lacks the brilliant originality and effectiveness of the scores of 


. the record it would be worth the money. 


both Tea for Two and the still earlier issued record of Peg 9 
my heart (Brunswick 1019), which was also after the same 
style. Sweet Georgia Brown, in faster tempo, is much mop 
ambitious. One of those interpretations which consist mainly 
of hot solos, it is very advanced, and all round not so very far 
behind this band’s China Boy, the backing of the afore. 
mentioned Peg o’ my heart, and ‘considered by many good 
judges to be the most modern, most ingenious, and hottest 
record ever issued. 

Muggles by Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Parlo, 
R840, New “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series, No. 56) (Amer.). This is 
one of Armstrong’s earlier records. Earl Hines, perhaps the 
world’s greatest rhythmic pianist, is in the combination, which 
seems to be the same as that which gave the wonderijul per. 
formance of Save it, pretty Mamma, for me (Parlo. R558), since 
the recording of which Armstrong has changed his band more 
than once. Muggles is featured as a Blues. It opens with a 
piano solo by Earl Hines, and if this were all that there were on 
Hot trombone and 
clarinet solos follow, and then the tempo is temporarily doubled. 
up for Louis Armstrong’s trumpet solo. In fact, the per. 
formance consists mostly of solos with straightforward rhythmic 
accompaniment, and there is nothing in the way of full or 
involved orchestration, which makes it all the easier for those 
who are not accustomed to take in all that happens at once in 
the more involved hot arrangements to follow and enjoy the 
negro Blues idiom, and the alluring melodic phrases which 
these coloured artists devise to illustrate it. 

Loving you the way I do (v) from the film ‘‘ Red-hot Rhythm,” 
by The Charleston Chasers (Col. CB205) (Amer.). This is 
another ‘‘ Red ’’ Nichols combination.. The style is modem 
and very rhythmical, but the performance is nothing like so 
hot as those his Five Pennies give on Brunswick. Everything 
is more simple. The harmonic structures and general lines of 
orchestration are more orthodox, and the original melody more 
prominently featured, presumably because this is an as yet 
unknown film theme song, and it has been thought desirable 
to get the tune known before attempting to show what can be 
done with it in the hot style. The record, which contains a 
sweet vocal chorus, is good of its kind, but the close adherence 
to the original melody seems to have tied the hands of both the 
arranger and the artists and nothing very startling or original 
happens. 

Honey, just for you (v) and Travelling that rocky road by 
Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of Joy (Brunswick 1054) 
(Amer.). The band sounds like a coloured outfit. Its per- 
formances, which are fair of their kind, are not so very hot, but 
just too much so to enable them to be mentioned anywhere 
but here. The reproduction, which is inclined to be muddy, 
is not up to the usual Brunswick standard. 


The best of the month’s Vocal. 

The best vocal record in modern rhythmic style I have heard 
during the month is Gee, but I’d like to make you happy (Parlo. 
R854, New “ Rhythm-Style ”’ Series No. 60) (Amer.) by The 
Boswell Sisters, who were fully reviewed last month on their 
great performance of Heebie Jeebies (Parlo. R821). 

I like also Ruth Etting’s J’li be blue just thinking of you 
(Col. DB355) (Amer.). The last chorus is a treat. On the re- 
verse is Just a little while by Lee Morse and Her Blue Grass 
Boys, who have also recorded Moanin’ Low and Wasting my love 
on you (Col. DB370) (Amer.), but I can’t say I’m struck on Lee 
Morse these days. 

The Three Ginx are good in Let me sing and I’m happy, Out 
of the blue (Decca F1993), and so is Seger Ellis in his last 
choruses of Three little words and Yow’re driving me crazy 
(Parlo. R848) (Amer.), the novelty orchestral accompaniments 
of which are excellent. You're driving me crazy is also available 
by Nick Lucas with His Crooning Troubadours on Brunswick 
1055 (Amer.), but the real star is not Nick Lucas, it is the excel- 
lent. rhythmic accompanying orchestra. 


‘EpGar Jackson. 
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MAKE 
IMPERIAL 
RECORDS 

YOUR 

DAILY 

ROUND 
OF 
PLEASURE 


Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing 
Co., Utd., 60-62, City Road, E.C.1. 


' IMPERIAL RECORDS at 1/6 for 


a full size ten-inch record are 
an absolute boon to those who 
are consistent buyers. 


The new method of Imperial 
electric recording, the improved 
Imperial surface and the wonder. 
ful recordings of first-class bands 
and artistes have established for 
Imperial Records a hall mark of 
outstanding value. 


THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY 
THE BEST INEXPENSIVE 
RECORDS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO PLAY YOU :— 


ELSIE CARLISLE 
Go Home and Tell Your Mother 
2381 itm “Love in the Rough ") 


(a) CHICK BULLOCK (») JACK GORDON 
(a) My Baby Just Cares for Me 
2380{ (Film 
(b) Still Belong to You ,, 
THE SEVILLA SERENADERS 
Oh! Donna Clara. T: o.Fox.Trat 
237 0{ The Fidd'es Croon (S'ngen le's’ 
Die Geigen). Tango 
JAY WILBUR AND HIS om otf 


2355{ Horses (Musical play 


Fox-Trot 
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British Industries Fair, 1931 

The Fair opens on the 16th at Olympia and closes on the 
gth. Among the exhibitors in the Musical Instruments 
section in the National Hall will be Messrs. Micro-Perophone 
and Chromogram, Ltd., the British Needle Co., Ltd., 
Celebrity Gramophones, Ltd., Collaro Ltd., Edison Bell Ltd., 
Itonia Gramophones Ltd., Filmophone Ltd., and Yagerphone 
Ltd. 


The Connoisseurs Club 
From its beginnings we have been interested in the Club 
which has been started at the Bond Street headquarters of 
Messrs. Keith Prowse because 
its avowed object of forming a 
centre for people interested in 
British and foreign classical 
recorded music had the solid 
support of a great organisation, 
and also had cbvious affinities 
with our own National Gramo- 
phonic Society. We are glad to 
say that the Connoisseurs Club 
has already become a ‘“‘local 
centre’ for the N.G.S., and that 
at the recital which it is going 
to give at the Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, February 9th, 
some N.G.S. records will be 
included in the programme. 


Singing for the Films 


Two more operatic artists of 


distinction have been heard in 
sound-films in London last 
month, and the gramophonist 
will at least admire their faith even if he doubts their judg- 
ment. Even at the first gala performances the reproduction 
Was very poor by gramophone standards, though it was hailed 
as far above the average by.cinema standards. Jan Kiepura, 
the Polish tenor (Parlophone records), played the part of a 
Neapolitan singer lured to London by the enthusiasm of an 
English girl (brilliantly played by Miss Betty Stockfield, our 
most distinguished film actress) in ‘“The City of Song’’ (Sterling 
Film Co.), and owing to the quite unusually fine direction 


and acting, and the beauty of the photography, his perform- 
ELECTRO AND 


BAKERS PERMANENT 


MAGNET MOVING COIL SPEAKERS 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


* How to get realistic reproduction” 
Write now for our free 32-page 
booklet, it will tell you how — 

Do it to-day 


BAKERS ‘ SELHURST’ RADIO 


Offices : 89 Selhurst Rd., S. Norwood, 
S.E.25. Works : 42 Cherry Orchard 
Rd., E. Croydon 


MAURICE CHEVALIER AND HIS WIFE WITH FAY COMPTON 
AT MANCHESTER 


TURN TABLE TALK 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 


ance only slightly detracted from the definitely favourable 
impression that the film made and will make on any English 
audience. 

Miss Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera House star, under- 
took a much more ambitious part in her portrayal of ‘Jenny 
Lind’’ (Metro-Goldwyn). A scene from Donizetti’s Daughter 
of the Regiment and the Casta Diva scene from Bellini’s 
Norma were acted and sung with all the paraphernalia of a 
stage performance, and gave us a foretaste of what we shall 
soon get in the way of complete film-operas. Miss Moore was 
just good enough for Casta Diva and gave, all through the 
apocryphal love-story, a really moving and plucky impersona- 
tion of Jenny Lind, and was well supported by everyone else 
concerned—including, by some 
freak of casting, Reginald 
Denny as a composer who loved 
the prima donna. But after 
seeing Greta Garbo in 
‘‘Romance’’ one could not help 
feeling that two good films had 
been made instead of one 
supremely satisfying film. 


What says H.K.? 


At the gala performance of 
“Jenny Lind,’ since shown to 
the public at The New Empire 
in Leicester Square, I overheard 
Sir Frederic Cowen’s apprecia- 
tive comments on Miss Grace 
Moore’s singing in the name 
part; but all the time I was 
wondering what Herman Kiein’s 
verdict on this ambitious film 
would be. For Jenny Lind is 
the first of the famous names in 
his Great Women Singers of My Time which Messrs. Rout- 
ledge will publish this month; and in it he will tell us how 
she really acted and sang, and will recapture for us the half- 
forgotten details of her life and career. Tietgens, Patti, 


Allied Newspapers Ltd. photograph 


Nilsson, Albani, Nordica, Melba and Calvé are among the 
others whom his fifty-five years of musical criticism and his 
astonishing memory have enabled H.K. to evoke with an 
authority that makes his 
as well as a pleasure. 
Foreword. 


task a duty to posterity 


Mr. Ernest Newman contributes a 


THE EXPERTS SAY, 
IT’S “EXCELLENT”: 


YOU WILL SAY it's the best you've heard and agree with 
“ The Gramophone ™ (Oct. ’30) that it’s the finest value offered. 


BECAUSE 6 y SIDEBOARD 
combines every technical detail with large straight horn necessar. 
TCE £25 for perfect reproduction and is contained in a SIDEBOAR 
PAY ENTS of beauti‘ully figured solid oak. A perfect musical instrument 
IF REQUIR®D : and fine piece of furniture. Aakers to the Expert Committee. 
Send for Vox Cabinets, ete. 


W.J.BOND & SONS Milton Avene 10 


Phone: Willesden 2825 
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Back Agai 

Our earlier readers will remember Nicolai Nadejine, the 
Russian baritone, who made records for Edison Bell. He is 
lately back from a long trip, by way of South Africa, to 
Australia, where he had great successes on the concert plat- 
form, and back through Hollywood and New York, and has 
returned to London in finer voice than ever. He will be 
broadcasting French songs on February 20th. 

Murray Stewart, ‘‘the young Scottish tenor,’’ who records 
for Parlophone, has also been establishing a great reputation 
for himself in South Africa, his first visit being prolonged to 
nine months and a warm invitation given to him to return 
in March for another tour. He is so well-tanned and sun- 
warmed that our English winter holds no terrors for him. 

James McCafferty, the Irish baritone, whose two H.M.V. 
records in an Irish Supplement last July created so strong an 
impression that our reviewer called them ‘‘by far the best 
Irish records I remember,’’ is now studying in Italy; which 
explains why we have had to wait for more records from, him, 
Count John McCormack and Mr. Herbert 
Hughes have been his friends and coun- 
sellors in this. 


Foreign Records 

The monthly lists of foreign records 
which Messrs. Rimington van Wyck import 
probably already reach most of our readers, 
but we cannot help drawing special atten- 
tion to the January list, which is full of 
good things: the Bach-Schénberg Prelude 
and Fugue in E flat that was broadcast by 
the. B.B.C. Orchestra on January 9th, 
Mozart’s Concerto in D major for Flute 
and Orchestra and also his ‘‘Coronation’’ 
Pianoforte Concerto, and de Falla’s Con- 
certo for Clavecin, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Violin and ’Cello, as well as single records 
of Franck’s Redemption, Honegger, Rous- 
sel, Stravinsky, Milhaud and Tansman. 
And yet we still get complaints that 
nothing new is ever recorded. 


Ballet 


Mr. A. Walter Kramer, the Editor of Musical America, 
writes in the January number of Disques that he knows the 
orchestration of Schumann’s Carnaval, recently recorded on 
H.M.V. D1840-2 by the L.S.0. under Sir Landon Ronald, to 
have been made by the Russian composer Glazounoff. This 
information was contained in the programme of the 
Diaghileff Ballet when Carnaval was first produced in 
America. 

On the whole we get a fair amount of ballet music on records, 
and there are signs in the stars that the taste for seeing as 
well as listening to ballets is growing among us. The recent 
season at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, the programme 
of the Tacchomo School at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, on December 20th, and the headquarters of The Ballet 
Club at 2a, Ladbroke Road, W.11, may be indications of a 
merely local ‘‘pocket,’’ but they look like the outcrop of an 
extensive vein which may be. developed in other directions. 


Listener’s Corner 


It was a reader in South Africa who wrote to beg that 
Listener’s Corner might be made a regular feature. He had 
found it invaluable for choosing records. This ‘‘feature’’ was 
so small that it only appeared as a blemish in our May issue 
last year, and, since no one appeared to notice or like it, 
it vanished. But if it is wanted, it can easily be revived. 

After broadcasting records from noon till three on ‘Christmas 
Day I received among my B.B.C. correspondence (which 


MURRAY STEWART 


included three small bottles of home-made wine and a large 
piece of Christmas pudding) four or five letters describing 
how the canary record (Brunswick 1024) had had a sl 
effect upon the writers’ own canaries, rousing them from winter 
silence into an agitated spring song. 


Schoolboys’ Exhibition 

One would expect the Schoolboys’ Exhibition to be noisy, 
especially with the Fun Fair of Bertram Mills’s marvellous 
Circus in the same building. And it was. But it wasn’t the 
boys, or the occasional roar of toy speed boats or the dis. 
appointing toy railways that made the noise. It was the 
blaring of innumerable loud speakers fed from some sinister 
and central gramophone record. Why was it allowed? Hoy. 
ever, it was a splendid opportunity for the people in charge 
of the Linguaphone stand—who were doing very satisfactory 
business, especially in French sets—to demonstrate the 
eficienty of the Solophone attachment which enables the 
student, to shut himself off entirely from the rest of the 
PF world and to listen to the records without 

_- disturbing his neighbours. 


Shorts 

The ‘‘Masked Strollers,’ who play the 
usual street classics on trumpet and con- 
certina, were heard by Mr. Harry Hudson, 
the Edison Bell recording manager, as he 
was going homewards through Camberwell 
Green one evening; and the upshot was a 
test at the Edison Bell studios and the 
appearance of the mystery men on Rete 
~ises. 

The Columbia History of Music album is 
being issued in Tokyo with a Japanese 


translation of Percy Scholes’s _ illustra- 
tive book. 
The installation of an H.M.V. radio- 


gramophone in the tower of St. Mary-le. 
Bow for the playing of records of church 
bells in place of the historic Bow Bells, 
which have now been silent for five years, 
recalls the great feat of recording the 
actual Bow Bells in distant pre-electric 
days by the British Homophone Company, 
when the hago recording apparatus of those days had to be 
carried up to the dilapidated belfry and rigged up on § 
temporary rafters over the twelve bells. This was nearly 

eight years ago, but the Sterno record has now been re-issued 
in an approved form. It is of historic importance. 

Will any readers who would be interested in the formation 
of a South West London Gramophone Society please com- 
municate with Mr. J. H. Benson, 2, Marlboro’ Mansions, 
Hetherington Road, Clapham, S.W.4? 


Josephine Baker Recording 


M. Louis Quiévreux, the well-known Belgian critic, 
the following note :— 

Since the day she has become a great music-hall star, Miss 
Joséphine Baker is a tantalising prey for ‘‘canned music” 
editors. The mulattress has now proved she can sing as well 
as she can dance. Although strongly Americanised, 
Joséphine’s voice is light and clear, but her accent is terrible. 
She has given a new life to an ancient tune which made all 
Parisians fall into ecstasy twenty-five years ago. It is called 
‘La Petite Tonkinoise’’ and the first sentence: 

‘Je suis vive, je suis charmante 

“Comme un p’tit oiseau qui chante’’ 
is rendered as follows by the bananas dancer: 

souis viv’ ze souis chamante 

Comm’ un p’tit ouaseau qui tchante”’! 
with what we commonly call the ‘‘true English accent.”’ 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Excelda Portables 

An ingeniously designed gramophone which, when closed, 
resembles a folding film camera hardly longer than a postcard 
size Kodak is one of the latest portables. The manner in 
which the tone-arm with sound-box and the single spring 
motor is packed into so small a space is indeed clever. The 
turntable is about 2} inches diameter, and the end of the turn- 
table spindle is threaded and fitted with a small thumb-screw 
so that it is impossible for the record to slip. 

Other portables made by the same firm (M. P. Toulson) all 

: features out of the ordinary. The Exeldaphone No. 322A 
(4 guineas), for instance, has a double-hinged lid in which 
10 or 12-inch records are carried, and when the lid is opened 
these are presented in a vertical position. This model is 
easily the best of the Exeldaphone range; the tone is broader, 
and it has a much cleaner treble. It is fitted with a Thorens 
double spring motor, and with a folding winding handle which 
projects through the motor board at a convenient angle, so 
that there is no necessity to have the instrument on the 
extreme edge of the table for winding. 


Moving Coils 

All radio and gramo-radio enthusiasts should be in possession 
of the interesting booklet entitled ‘‘Moving-Coil Loud 
Speakers Simply Explained’’ just issued by Star Engineering, 
Albert Street, Didsbury, Manchester. 

It is written in simple language and is copiously illustrated. 
A limited number are available free of charge to readers of 
Tae GRAMOPHONE on application to the above address. 


Home Recorders 

The craze for making personal records is growing apace. 
There are at least half a dozen on the market, including the 
Cair-Mor, which retails at under £5, and the Kingston electric 
and acoustic models; and we hear that the Mivoice equipment 
will be available as from February Ist. The price of this 
acoustic equipment will be round about thirty shillings. 


Belling & Lee 

A particularly neat Midget Wander Plug has just been 
introduced by Belling & Lee. Its only disadvantage as com- 
pared with the larger 3d. Belling-Lee Wander Plug is that it 
is not entirely insulated.. It has two advantages, however—it 
is a penny cheaper and there are three prongs as against two 
on the large plugs. Thus a better contact is assured, and it 
will fit all battery sockets, large or small. 


USE A PICK 


UP 


FOR 
Electric Reproduction 


The Pick-up 
with a Reed 


Combination Pick-up and arm .. 32/6 | 
Pick-up only, with side fitting ... 21 - 


Limit Radio Ltd., 


The Rondo Way 

A problem rivalling those of buzzing sound-boxes and 
bumping motors is that of record storage and cataloguing. 
Despite the fact that both these problems are dealt with in 
detail in our booklet ‘‘Novice Corner’ we still receive scores 
of letters concerning them. 

The Rondo Cabinette solves both problems and saves the 
time involved in making a complete inventory of records. 
Each Cabinette is fitted with 50 record envelopes swivelled at 
one corner, and cut away in the centre, so that with the aid 
of the special index fitted to the flap the desired record is 
available with a minimum of trouble. Furthermore, the titles 
of all records are visible. Quite a good 30s. worth. 


Electric Gramophone Motors 

Many, amongst the impecunious of us, must have read with 
interest and disgust the report on the Era motor in an early 
1928 issue. The performance of this motor is first-class, hence 
the interest, but the price, £10—well! Nowadays, however, 
reliable electric motors are very much cheaper; for instance, 
the B.T.H. Universal motor costs £6, the Paillard and Garrard 
Induction motors both cost £4 17s. 6d. Elsewhere in this 
issue the B.T.H., Collaro and the Apollo companies announce 
new motors at prices which are really astounding. Let us 
hope that standard of performance is inversely high. We shall 
have more to say about each of these new motors at a later 
date. 

T. S. 


MUSICIAN- 
GRAMOPHONISTS 


who desire to understand and appreciate to the 
fullest extent their Orchestral and Chamber Music 
Records should obtain the 


REFERENCE BOOK AND 
LIST OF MINIATURES 
SCORES 


with an introduction by Sir Henry J. Wood, giving 
valuable hints as to the best method of utilising s 
scores in conjunction with the Gramophone 


Price 1/- net 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 
11, Great Marlborough St., London, W.1 
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NE of the (to me) most important and encouraging 
CO) sttes I have received about these articles raises a 
fundamental point. Mr. W. H. Ashton, of Brookwood, 
asking for the score of the Purcell Fantasia (in case any other 
reader wants Messrs. Curwen’s address, it is 24, Berners Street, 
London, W.1), says: ‘I quailed too much to buy Haydn’s 
Emperor Variations and remained content merely to read his 
articles until he reached the Purcell Fantasia; here I was 
determined to follow. By listening closely to the record as he 
advises I am at last beginning to ween a new pleasure. I have 
a glimmering view or bearing of construction in that record— 
a new experience it has seemed, but indeed needs much 
development to be tangible.’’ Mr. Ashton then gives praise 
to the N.G.S. 
He speaks of my articles as ‘‘encouraging”’; such letters as 
his are indeed encouraging to me. Even to those who quail, 
and insist on continuing to quail, I aim at making g general 
reading of these articles interesting and useful in connexion 
with the works. But—and here is the fundamental point— 
they are written above all for those who are prepared and 
determined not necessarily for excessive effort, but at any rate 
to take the music seriously, that they may find a new, and 
deep and infinite experience. They will then find ‘Mr. 
Ashton’s words not a bit too strong. And them I can assure 
that I am sparing no pains in the far from simple task of 
putting myself in their position. And I am only too anxious 
for them to write to me and let me answer difficulties—if 
general here, if individual personally. 


Schubert’s String Quartet in E flat, Op. 125, No. 1. 
Columbia 9473-5. Miniature Score: Goodwin & Tabb, 1s. 


This is the quartet which the Editor recommended in 
December, with the Haydn quartet which I chose as our first 
complete work, as ideal ‘‘gate openers’? to chamber music. On 
the last side (one side of Record No. 9475) is an arrangement, 
by C. Held, of that exquisite song Hark, hark, the lark (also, 
of course, Schubert’s); and this is nothing at all new to any 
of us, simply the kind of thing, at its best, that we have 
enjoyed countless times in cinemas and cafés (though I dislike 
the plunge in the middle, too like the unnatural, unhealthy 
effects at present in vogue in dance music). 

‘Yet it is in true chamber music style, the essence of which 
is the individual life of each instrument. We never feel any 
instrument is doing nothing more than providing a background 
or support; it may be merely in support; what it says might 
not be very significant by itself; but it is something definite; 
every instrument in really pure chamber music is articulate. 
(I foresee a possible difficulty, and must add that in almost all 
chamber music we tolerate, hardly notice, occasional slight 
impurities of style.) 

In Hark, hark, the lark, at your leisure notice the accom- 
panying parts, their little asides, and as it were “hear, hears’’ 
(or “hark, harks”). Notice especially the general effect—real 
chamber music—of the second verse; then notice in detail what 
make up that effect—the transference of the smooth tune 
mainly to the middle part, to the rich, warm viola, the tripping, 
staccato (i.e., detached) violin decoration above, and the 
pizzicato (plucked) other two; then notice in a general way 
the change in the accompanying parts towards the end of this 
verse. In it there is, within the scope of the metre, real 
rhythmic variety, and if you are feeling really energetic there 


CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 271) 
By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


is scope for much intensive ear-training before you will hear 
every note consciously. 

The Quartet itself is one of Schubert’s early works, written 
probably before he was twenty. Excepting the delightful and 
thoroughly characteristic Scherzo, it is Mozartian, ye 
Schubertian: graceful and gracious, but fresh, spontaneous, 
naive, even a little abrupt, rather than suave, courtly, 
smooth ; indeed, one thinks of Haydn perhaps more often than 
Mozart. 

It is the very opposite of close musical reasoning, but for 
those who wish to get every ounce out of every work they have, 
I will give as much description as necessary. 

First Movement. This is strictly and simply in the 
common form of Statement (Exposition), Development Section, 
and Recapitulation. The first group of themes starts with a 
simply little tune played first very softly (but not quite 
pianissimo on this record), and repeated more loudly and with 
a few little embellishments. Rather less than }-in. after the 
start comes the second little tune, partly over a ‘‘tonic pedal” 
—the keynote held at the bottom by ’cello. As a point of 
string quartet colour, notice the difference between the opening 
phrase in violin 1 alone, and its repetition with violin 2 an 
octave below. This tune is loudly interrupted at the end, then 
after a few timid phrases comes (over 3-in. after the start)— 

The Bridge passage leading to the second group of themes. 
This Bridge needs the most understanding and explanation for 
those who are unfamiliar with chamber music. But actually 
it is perfectly simple. All one has to do is to take in the 
opening phrase, which is exactly like a very direct, peremptory 
sentence of six syllables, with a very emphatic second syllable. 
After this has been loudly announced by all four in octaves, 
it is reiterated, now loudly, now softly, always at the bottom 
(first in ’cello; again ’cello, an octave lower; then viola; then 
viola and ’cello in octaves; viola; violin 1, viola and ’cello in 
octaves; viola and ’cello; violin 2; violins and ’cello), at last 
at the top (violins in octaves), then in all instruments, but 
dying away to a single repeated note on the viola. This 
passage is the ideal illustration of simple differences of tone- 
colour in the string quartet; you will be able to return to it 
for some time ahead, unless you are already fairly expert, 
before you can spot which is which without reference. I 
advise you, in running through it, to follow with the list I 
have given, not with the score at first. I tested the passage 
by ear before T knew it by heart, and found the various tones 
quite distinctly, faithfully reproduced on this record (and, of 
course, a fairly good machine). 

The rest of this Movement is simple. The single repeated 
viola note leads (about 1}-in. after the start) into the first of 
the second group of themes, of which a strongly syncopated bar 
is a feature. After this, over a quiet, jerky accompaniment, 
a little tune based on the rhythm of the bridge passage theme 
is introduced high in violin 1. The Exposition ends witha 
graceful fragment of melody about 1}-in. before the end of 
the side. The Development Section is, after a half-dozen or 80 
little phrases, entirely occupied with the bridge theme. 
Notice that, as originally, we often have the same theme 
simultaneously above, inverted (i.e.. going down and up when 
the theme proper goes up and down respectively). 

The Recapitulation starts about 3-in. before the end of the 
side, and is almost an exact repetition of the Statement. 


(To be continued.) 
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N our preliminary announcements 
we stated that the ‘“ Phonycord’’ 
would be a record of Quality. In 
fulfilment of that promise we 
now offer you the latest star in 
the contralto firmament - - - 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


( Heav’n, Heav’n (I got a Robe) 
\ Sometimes I feel like a motherless child 
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Here are a few more records in the February List 


ALL 10-INCH DOUBLE SIDED 2/6 EACH 


PHONYCORD 


PHONYCORD LTD., 24 DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Write or telephone Temple Bar 3601.2 for Com>lete List. 


a INSTRUMENTAL FRANK ROBESON (with Guitar ace.) 
be TIERGARTEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ed tobacco and a little drink ” 
’ p 91 4 ‘‘ Maid of the Mountains,” Selection. ‘ Sing Hallelujah ! 

Parts 1 and 2 ( Fraser-Simson) DANCE 
— THE VIENNA CAME CHESTRA 
P92 Hedrovethen,”” Walks (Gungl) JACK MARTIN’S MAJESTIC DANCE BAND 
last ‘¢ Espana,” Waltz (Waldteufel) (with Vocal Refrain) 
but PHONYCORD MILITARY BAND P 100 e Wonder Bar,’’ Selection. 
‘his post‘ March ( Jurek) Parts 1 and 2. 
ne- (Ed. Wagner) 
, it EDDIS WALIS’ SYMPHONIC DANCE 
> VOCAL ORCHESTRA (with Vocal Refrains) 

I LOUIS van de SANDE (Tenor with Orchestra) P 108 { Waltz 
P95 » Ombrai mai fa’ ( Handel) both from film Under the Roofs of Paris.” 
ige Garo mio ben” (Giodani) ( rom film nder the Roofs of Paris.’’) 
nes fi ALAN STUART (Baritone with Orctestra) TOMMY KINSMAN AND HIS LONDON 
of P 964 Ga, of my Soul from ‘‘ The Geisha ” FRIVOLITIES (with Voca! Refrains) . 
Queen of my Heart from “Dorothy P 104 love 
ou remem ienna,’”’ Wa 
of LIGHT VOCAL (both from film ‘‘ Viennese Nights ”) 
ar CON CONWAY (Tenor with Dance Band) P 106 “ * Love. is like a song,’ Fox-Trot 
it, P 97{ If I could be with you” * Oui,’ Cherie,” Fox-Trot 
ne ‘* After the Party (both from film ‘‘ What a Widow ”’) . 
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WOLF 
=Italian Serenade. 


BACH 


151-152 Concerto in F minor for Piano and 
Strings. Played by Ethel Bartlett. 

here we 

(Chorale, arranged by Rummel.) 


Blessed Jesus, 


BACH 
133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G major 
for Cello and Piano. 


135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano 
and Flute, with HONEG- 
GER’S Danse de lia 
Chevre, Flute Solo. 
B 
76-77 Oboe Quintet. 
BOCCHERINI 
92-93 String Quartet in E flat. 
BRAHMS 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for 
Piano, Violin, and Horn. 
88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C 
minor 
105-108 String Sextet in G 
major, . 36. 
147-149 Trio in C minor, Op. 101. 


E 


London Headquarters. 


Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 
463, Street, W.1. 
Dewsbury 


d. 

11, Grape Street, W.C.2. 
Co. Ltd., 

159, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Played by the 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- 
sanger, Bray and Shinebourne). 


138-139 
140-142 


153-155 String Quartet in G major. 
by the Marie Wilson String Quartet 
(Marie Wilson, Gwendolen 


Played 
Higham 


Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 


stand. 


DEBUSSY 


127-128 Sonata for Violin and 


Piano, with Les sons et 
les parfums d’été tour- 
nent dans l’air du soir, 
Piano Solo. 


HANDEL 


137 Sonata No 3 in G major 


for Flute and Piano. 
HAYDN 


109-111 String Quartet in B flat 


major (The 


Sunrise), 
. 76, No. 4. 


oforte Sonata in C 
minor. 
String Quartet in E fiat, 
Op. 76. 
PAUL JUON 


144-146 Chamber 
Op. 27 


Symphony, 


LOCAL CENTRES AND AGENCIES ABROAD AT WHICH ALL RECORDS CAN BE OBTAINED 


ton van Wyck, 
42-43, Cranbourn Street, 
W.c.2. 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 


156-158 Sonata for Two Pianos. 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 

Hardanger (with acknowledgments 
to Grieg). 


SOME SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


Played by 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
143 Quartet No. 


MOZART 
112-113 Quartet in D major 
(K285) for Flute, Vio- 
lin, Viola and ’Cello. 
Quintet in E fiat 
(K452) for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and 
Bassoo: 


n. 

Piano Sonata in D 

major. 
SCHUBERT 

124-126 String Quartet in B 

flat, Op. 168. 

VIVALDI 

131-132 Sonate en Concert 

No. 5 in E minor, 

for ’Cello and Strings. 


121-123 


129-130 


U.S.A. 


meet Street, N.Y. 


H. Royer Smith Co., 
10th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


_B. M. Mai, 
414, North State Street, 
Belgium. 
= Corner, 
» Rue Leopold, Brussels. 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Sons 
as. B. 
25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
France. 
La Boite & Musique, 
133 & 135, Boulevard Raspail, 
Switzerland. [Paris. 


write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘The Gramophone’”’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on 


orders over £1. Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. - 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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N choosing my title for this contribution to THE 
Gramorione, I believe I really had at the back of my mind, 
“What has the gramophone done for pianists?’’ and ‘‘What 
ve pianists done for the gramophone?’’ Since. fixing the 
bject of the article I have played through, often several 
nes, all sorts of records, by all types of pianists, in my 
rch for truth about this inter-relationship of pianists and 
e gramophone. Looking back upon the exhaustive process 
research I am sure I ought also to have kept before ime, 
elucidation, ‘‘What has the gramophone done to pianists?” 
t many of them should treat it as badly as they do! Poor 
mophone! One’s sympathies go out to it. After all, 
nists may keep largely under their own control their 
oduction of musical sounds, but it, poor thing, is dependent 
bon the happy combination of a variety of mechanical pro- 
ses to give its version of what the pianist has handed out 
it. 
There may be more than we think behind this thought of 
What has the gramophone done to pianists?’’ Imagine the 
irits of Grieg (HD803) or Saint-Saéns (HDB704-5) 


one-maltreating pianists of to-day to even things up a bit 
what the gramophone was unable to do for them in truthful 
ording at that now distant date! In the evolutionary 
Ip given by science to art, both pianists and the gramophone 
e under eternal obligation to the introduction of the elec- 
tical process of recording. Operating along with mechanical 
hprovements in reproduction in instruments of the latest 
pes it leads us very close to the capture of that elusive 
tangibility termed personality, when that quality is 
presumably) strongly enough developed in the artist to be 
amped indelibly upon the imprint of his art familiarly called 
record. To bring us still closer to actual contact with the 
srsonality of the artist we have not reached, in instruments 
br home use, the sight of the moving figure to agree simul- 
neously with the sounds produced. As things are, we realise 
hat rhythm, and phrasing, have as much as tone to do with 
he liberation of personality in a performance of pianoforte 
usic by the gramophone. In the concert room the eyes sub- 
pnsciously help the ears to give to the brain the sum total of 
he impression of personality received. Hence the big concert 
ll followings of certain pianists with showmanship tricks but 
d gramophone reputations. They are spun on the discs, and 
bund wanting in esthetic achievements. 
It may be merely coincidence that the pianists whose records 
fave me the most powerful sense of personality combined with 
he tonal truth, and clear articulation of all sounds uniting 
®make the good record, are not, any of them, ‘‘showmen’’ 
m.the concert platform. For example, none are less ostenta- 
lous than Rachmaninoff, whose recordings are always imbued 
Y an impression of his purposeful, yet warmly-sensitive, per- 
mality as we hear it in his playing at first-hand. Try his 
trformance (HDB1016) of Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat 
Dp. 90, No. 4; or of the Bach Sarabande on the other side, and 
ote their extraordinary vividness. Listening, one hears all 
e little nuances, the little loving touches, revealing the 
nderstanding of this great mind for those others. It is 
pparent when he collaborates, ideally, with Kreisler 
DB1259-61) in a performance of the Grieg Sonata in 
‘minor. All through the richness, and fidelity of tone from 


PIANISTS AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
| By WATSON LYLE 


[Nore.—The abbreviations used are: H=H.M.V.; C=Columbia; B=Broadecast; Pic. Cel.=Piccadilly Celebrity,; 


both players, and their contrasted presentation of the thematic 
material, is a delight. The pianist gives in the Allegro animato 
fine examples of his power to get big, full ff that bulges in a 
fz without cracking into harsh sound. In the slow middle 
section of his own Prelude in G minor Op. 23, and the shy 
little Prelude in G major Op. 32 (HDB410) we hear at its 
best his singing quality of tone on the pianoforte. The part 
played by pliant rhythm, and perfect phrasing in the reflec- 
tion of a personality by a record, is emphasised in Fanny 
Davies’ performance (CL2321-2) of Schumann’s Kinder- 
schenen. Here is perfect fusion of emotion, and intellect, and 
nothing to jar aurally, in the high jinks of her Hobby Horse, 
or the wistful poetry of her Dreaming. 

Further investigations on this transmission (?) of per- 
sonality by the medium of the gramophone, prompted me to 
play recordings of the same work by well-known pianists 
of contrasted individuality. The rough notes I made upon 
the performances of the Appassionata sonata by Lamond 
(HD1278-9) and Bauer (HDB1293-4) decidedly reflect their 
personalities. On the first: ‘‘Rhythm insistently dogmatic 
throughout; phrasing clearly accentuated; tone, hard, yet 
nowhere really bad; it has a rough brusqueness, better than 
it often is at first-hand.’’ On the second: ‘Great prominence 
to melody, yet harmony clearly articulated, especially so in 
the variations of the middle movement, and in the last move- 
ment, and the Presto. Delightfully resilient rhythm, but 
though good pianoforte tone, less like his at first-hand than 
Lamond’s.”’? In a concert hall Bauer seems to experience a 
sensuous delight in the mere creation of lovely tone, 
wedded to impeccable rhythmic incidence. These character- 
istics of his playing record perfectly, yet seem to hinder 
a definitely personal outline, enfolding it, figuratively 
speaking, in a gossamery wrap. In this fascinating way 
Cortot’s superb performance of Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques is equally tantalising, although his kaleidoscopic 
presentation of contrasts in tone-colour differs utterly from 
the softer tints on Bauer’s palette. Bauer probably used a 
Steinway, and Cortot, my ears assure me, was faithful to his 
beloved Pleyel. 

For we cannot ignore the factor of the pianoforte used. 
Compare the recordings of the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto in 
A minor (B5059-61) with a Chappell, and the Tchaikovsky 
B flat minor (B5118-21) with a Steinway, the soloist in both 
cases being Maurice Cole. All through there is the character- 
istic, set, compartmental phrasing of this player, impersonal 
and thus true to reality, the themes bobbing up again and 
again with photographic exactitude, but in the last movement 
of the Tchaikovsky the tone takes on a rounded beauty where 
the notes are mainly of small value. I think’ this pianist’s 
broadcasting work tends to make him forget that sonority, 
for other circumstances, must be managed along different 
lines; that sustaining and damper pedals exist for very 
definite purposes, and that keyboard technique does not consist 
merely in adroit finger-work. Defective weight control may 


explain the poor tone of the higher sounds in his Chopin 
Ballade in G minor (B5076), which shows more imagination. 
than his Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp minor (B5008). 
Although his tone is again cold—owing, to an extent, to the 
piano—in the Chopin Ballade in A flat, the piece itself is not 
performance 


for recording. From Reginald Paul’s 


ideal 
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(B5173-5) of Saint-Saéns’ Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in G minor 
we realise that the instrument’s tone-colour can be conveyed 
by Broadcast records with amazing truth. This is a splendid 
record in every way. The tone is rounded, and varied, the 
dynamic control giving resonance without harshness or blur, 
and the interpretation has the instinctive flair for contrast in 
colour, and rhythm bespeaking the true artist. The soloist’s 
personality is clearly defined, and the small orchestra excels 
itself. 

To check my impression about the dynamic unsuitability of 

the A flat Ballade of Chopin for recording I put on a per- 
formance by a pianist of quite different style, William Murdoch 
(C9367), whose tone, at first rounded and good, is forced at the 
conclusion into harshness, and blurred articulation. The 
reading, true to the player, is attractively virile. Oddly 
enough he gets far better tonal results in the (for recording) 
more tricky La Campanella (CDB171). He avoids the bad, 
bangey tone almost inevitable in recording this piece until 
near the end, @ snare not escaped by Paderewski (HDB1167) 
in his version of it, although the mesmerism of his style 
tinctures one’s cold appraisement. The Campanella is a good 
example of the reiterated note device that is a bugbear 
against good tone in pianoforte recording. It is also notice- 
able in Cyril Scott’s Valse Scherzando (C5435) and Pensoso 
(CDB41); but in his Caprice Chinois and the familiar Water- 
wagtail the composer, his own interpreter, retains good tone 
for, despite their pronounced ‘‘modernisms,’’ neithér of these 
little pieces depends for effect upon a pedal device (i.e., 
reiterated notes) in its harmony. 
' Even Chopin, surely the most pianistic of composers, can 
prove difficult in this way for the pianist whose touch is at 
all hard. The approach of Robert Lortat to the Twenty-four 
Preludes (C9568-71) is intellectual, rather than emotional, and 
in melody playing his tone inclines to be hard and clear, 
unless something occurs in the harmony—as in the repeated 
note device in the Raindrop prelude—to generate unpleasant 
vibrations. The prominence gained by the reiterated notes 
obscures the poetic thought of the reading. For this reason, 
too, the 9th Prelude refuses to yield up its sombre secret, and 
one misses the inherent drama of No. 6 with which the first 
record ends. But Nos. 1 and 2 are exquisitely realised. The 
(for recording) trying dynamics of No. 20 are wonderfully 
good, but in the next sonority goes by the board. Incon- 
sistently enough the bombastic No. 22 and airy grace of 
No. 23 alike speak clearly. No. 24 is tonally unsuited to 
recording, but is a fine interpretation. 

Chopin (and Schubert) treated the pianoforte as a well from 
which to draw sonorous sounds and as a singer of melodies, 
but for certain modern composers it seems to be a glorified 
percussion instrument and nothing more. By means of it 
they cannot be expressive without using vile and forcible 
language, things that would be better said by other instru- 
“ments more suited than the piano to their alien inflexions. 
Prokofieff’s Suggestion Diabolique Op. 4, No. 4, magnificently 
interpreted (HE530) by Moiseivitch, is a case in point. 
Granting its devilish emanation it sounds needlessly excru- 
ciating to the ears. In Rangoon Rice-carriers (Pic. Cel. 5078) 
Holbrooke, himself the pianist, also uses the piano tone per- 
cussively, but not offensively, and it reproduces well. The 
tone in the dance from The Enchanter on the other side is 
good despite the unusual harmony. Holbrooke has, in fact, 
the knack of making chromaticisms articulate clearly on the 
gramophone vide his Wasps and Roumanian (Pic. Cel. 5050). 
Medtner’s Concerto in E minor (reverse of HE530) proves how 
a composer may express himself in the musical language of 
to-day without disregarding the legitimate colour possibilities 
of the pianoforte. Plainly Moiseivitch revels in its iridescent 
beauty. 

At first hand Arthur Rubinstein’s hard-hitting impression- 
istic style of playing creates a vivid idea of Albeniz’s Sevilla 
and Navarra, but in reproduction (HDB12) apparently with- 
out the least modification of weight by the pianist, the in- 


‘rubato and infinitely varied tone-colour. 


herent stridency of the music is caricatured, and its emoti 
becomes sheer melodrama—which the composer plainly did po 
intend, nor yet, one feels, did the pianist. It seems to me thy 
inventive genius must make the gramophone—by which I m 

the whole process of reproducing music in this manner—fy 
proof against unwitting tonal excesses by composers a 
pianists. The mechanism of the piano itself, for examp) 
met, and helped, the creative and interpretative artists towar 
a clearer and fuller expression of their art by means of j 
and the relatively far more rapid advance of the gramophoy 
gives reasonable hopes for its further, and early, mechanic 
progress on the road to perfection in the service of art. W, 
cannot be expected to banish permanently from the gram 
phone library certain kinds of pianoforte music simply becaug 
under existing conditions, they fail to record satisfactorilyf§ ; 
This is no ‘highbrow’ need alone. Whether the ordinary 
individual is aware of it or not, ‘‘modern’’ tone colours mos 

of his jazz, and popular tunes now written. See (or rathe 
hear) Harry Steel’s Slippery Fingers (P340) and 4 Show 

of Notes (P446). 

Withal, much is likely to remain under the control of th 
pianist, and for the sake of individuality in art o1e ferventh 
hopes such will continue to be the case. An impeccable tech 
nique can to-day avert much. Try Joseph Lhevim 
(HDB1201) in a brilliant paraphrase of the Blue Danuy 
Waltz and hear how every single note, long or short, of th 
waltz itself, or the filigree-like embroidery of sound decoratiry 
it is clearly articulated, with all the joys of a delightf 
Egon Petri’s per 
formance (HB3508) of the Schubert-Liszt Auf dem wasser 
singen gives similar evidence of fidelity in tone and touch 
The scintillating brilliance of his passage-playing, each soun 
almost pellet-like, recalls his teacher Busoni as when listenin 
to Petri in the concert hall. 

It is in such pieces that the pianist who is (or thinks he i 
and there are few who do not think it!) some two-third 
virtuoso is heard at his best, whether directly or indirectly 
He is on his mettle. Of pure, musical art, he becomes 
thought disdainful. Compare (HC1549-50) the fourth side 
these two records of the Moonlight sonata by Mark Hambouy 
where, having thrown the too-familiar Beethoven off in erratic 
note-skipping style, he settles down to a truly beautiful per 
formance of the Bonn master’s Variations on Nel cor pii 
demonstrating that he can be a pianist, as well as a showmal, 
when he likes. Or Lamond (HD1871), wearying of hi 
finicking chipping at a natural jewel of pianoforte music (pr 
Chopin’s Nocturne No. 10 in A flat) to give it an ‘‘original’) 
setting, turns with gusto to Liszt’s arrangement of the (wji 
animam from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and produces real mag 
nificence in the virtuoso sense! There is so much d 
Paderewski in his performance (HDB833) of Schubert's In 
promptu in B flat as to make the record peculiarly alive. The 
skilful rubato, the almost ‘sentimental use of tonal nuane, 
the fine shading, and the marvellous carrying power of the 
pianissimi, tell of the virtuoso whose soul is still an artists) 
Another virtuoso recording showing the infusion of inte 
lectual, rather than emotional, art will be heard in Mischa 
Levitski’s (HD1619) beautifully contrasted presentation of the 
Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor. In th 
matter of personality, one rather misses the spectacular col 
pleteness of Levitski’s rhythmical arm movement, the onl 
conscious lack also in listening to his interpretation of th 
part for solo piano in the Liszt No. 1 E flat major Concerti] 
(HD1775-6) of which he gives a brilliantly fine performance. 

Liszt’s Liebestraume No. 3 being available on several recor 
enabled one to compare different styles of technique an 
interpretation, as well as listen for the way these quali 
performance fuse into indications of personality. First ont 
turntable I put Mark Hambourg’s (HC1307) conception of the 
sentimental effusion. His reading is emotional. At tH 
climax warmth of feeling blinds control to the extent d 
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creating a mere splosh of noise—the tone being elsewhere 

, and rhythm expressively free. Personality thus showed 
up in this pianist’s best qualities—tonal and rhythmic con- 
trast. The Chopin Nocturne in G major on the other side is 
a hurried, perfunctory bit of work, the poetry in the beautiful 
second subject being utterly missed. After Hambourg, 
Backhaus (HDB926)! What poetry, what romance is 
glimpsed here! The emotional urge is again uppermost all 
through, influencing the tone and phrasing most individually. 
The ease of mental control agrees with this fine artist’s occa- 
sional lack of equal balance between the physical and the 
spiritual in his performances in the concert hall. His sense 
of contrast is charming. Figuratively speaking, a phrase at 
‘2U% one appearance may be shown “‘grey’’ and remote; at another 

WM it may bo flooded by golden light, continually challenging and 
stimulating the listener’s imagination. On the reverse the 
waltz from Naila is irradiated by the same kind of poetic 
® glamour, show piece of the brillant genre though it is. After 
this to play Maurice Cole’s version (B5008) was to be conscicus 
of the proverbial cold douche, or drop to earth. Everything 
so calculated; while I, poor fool, have been taught to believe 
that dreams, especially that sort, are the offspring of memory 
and the imagination. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Cole’s materialistic shattering of my 
rosy rapture caught from Backhaus, in cold blood one feels 
that the Liebestraum should be something of an emotional 
outpouring. In that way, as well as constructively, it is the 
antithesis of the Old Testament of musicians, the ‘‘48”’ 
Preludes and Fugues for Klavier of J. S. Bach. And so one 
feels it to be in listening to the beautifully analytical delinea- 
tions of Nos. 1 to 9 (CL2239-44) by Harriet Cohen. Her tone 
is rounded and clean, her rhythm just free enough to avoid 
the pedagogic. Here and there, poetry—or rather, a quasi- 
religious ecstasy—shimmers through, as in the No. 3 in C sharp 
major, and the lovely Prelude of the E flat minor where the 
artist lingers lovingly over Bach’s masterly juxtaposition of 
sonorities. I always admire this approach to Bach, but I am 
never able to forget myself or my surroundings in it, as I do 
at once in the warmly human attitude of which one is imme- 
diately conscious when playing through the continuation of the 
issue, Nos. 10-15 (CLX35-8), as imagined by Evlyn Howard- 
Jones. His tempo throughout is rather quicker than Miss 
Cohen’s, and we get a sense of pulsating aliveness, with weaker 
dynamic control, occasionally, but a more real personality. It 
is a splendid idea of Columbia’s to record this standard work 
of pianoforte literature in readings by artists of contrasted 
types to make the appeal of the preludes and fugues as wide 
as possible. Harold Samuel’s popular Bach comes somewhere 
between the views of those other two pianists—a little cold, 
but not religioso. Try the G@ major Prelude and Fugue 
(HC1637), and note on the reverse the curiously un-Samuel 
Brahms Intermezzo in E flat Op.117. 

Very largely the question of presenting the spiritual content 
of music resolves itself into a chain of sympathetic impulses 
between the composer, the pianist, and the listener. Take 
Chopin. The delightful collection of dance rhythms in his 
own individual style, with an orchestral background that he 
has called his Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in F minor (CLX4-7), 
is ideally performed by Marguerite Long with Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, conducted 
by Philippe Gaubert. The pianist’s ear and imagination for 
the beauty of Chopin, her brilliant yet sensitive response to 
the rhythmic spontaneity of the writing, make one almost 
believe in a bigness of constructive thought appropriate to the 
form. The orchestra fulfils its slight duties perfectly. 

Too often Chopin is pulled out of shape in obeisance to the 
damned ‘‘rubato” fetish. This occurs in Mark Hambourg’s 
(HC1451) Waltz in G flat Op. 70/1 and the Polonaise in 
B flat Op. 71/2. The remaining item, the first of the waltzes 
ha Op. 64, the D flat, is not veracious yet fascinates, as a 
vivid, thumb-nail impression, with the accompaniment most 


breezily touched in. The C sharp minor waltz of Op. 64, 
played by de Pachmann (HD860), is an exquisite little poem, 
despite some left-handed sins of omission in the Trio. The 
Nocturne in D flat Op. 27/2 and the Etude in F Op. 25 bore 
by their erratic rhythm. Irene: Scharrer’s (HE486) Waltz in 
E flat avoids exaggerations of this kind, but her tone is hard, 
a complete contrast to the altogether beautiful performance 
of the Debussy Arabesque in G No. 2 on the other side. 
Godowsky’s greatest charm, his perfect rhythmic freedom, is 
an example of legitimate rubato, but I can only cite it from 
the Grieg Ballade Op. 24 (CLX9-10), interpreted in his vivid 
fashion. In this way, too, Arthur de Greef solves the vexed 
question charmingly in more Grieg (HD1825) lyrics, Ariette, 
Aw Printemps, Feuille d’Album, and Papillons; and in 
Moszkowski’s seductive Valse in E major (HE563). In two 
little pieces recorded by the late Marie Novello (H2592) a 
Gavotte of Rameau, and Arensky’s familiar Etude de Concert 
tone and rhythm are graciously controlled. 

In Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Piano Concerto (CLX19-22) 
Solomon and the Hallé, with Sir Hamilton Harty, have com- 
bined to make a supremely good recording—supremely good, 
because the impression produced, aurally, is one of actual 
performance. It is superb. The soloist’s control is perfect in 
every way, the colour warm, yet varied, the rhythm and 
phrasing resilient. One feels that the pianist has kept a tight 
grip upon his emotional expression to avoid the bad tone he 
sometimes gets, at first hand, from an excess of feeling. The 
recording is thus an instance of what the gramophone can do 
for pianists, when they intelligently tackle the problem of 
dynamic control for' good tone in reproduction as Solomon here 
masters it. It appears to be so much a question of those 
treacherous overtones that are all too ready to rise from full 
chords sounded f, or louder, and carelessly pedalled. Of this 
there is some evidence in Percy Grainger’s Brahms Sonata in 
F minor Op. 5 (C1954-7). But it is an interesting perform- 
ance all the same, if for no more than the conveyance of his 
personality via the Mock-Morris-ness of the Scherzo! The 
Finale is beautifully imagined, and played. 

What I have said above about the value, for recording 
purposes, of a naturally very emotional pianist keeping a tight 
rein upon his feelings to secure tonal clarity where the colour 
of the music is largely dependent upon purity of the upper 
partials arising from a heavy bass, receives emphatic confirma- 
tion in a record sent me long after the rest of this article was 
written and set up. It is of Arthur Rubinstein’s playing of 
La Cathédrale Engloutie (HDB1258). Considering the 
problems of pedal technique existing throughout this character- 
istic prélude of Debussy, that are by no means invariably 
solved in the concert hall, I confess I put on the record with 
some misgivings. To my astonishment the tone-colour, so 
delicately elusive, is reproduced as one might hear it at first 
hand when played perfectly. It is a triumph alike for the 
artist and the company. ° 

Another record of unusual interest to which I would direct 
attention (HB3634) by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
presents the recording problem of duets for two pianos. The 
articulation is wonderfully clear in the Arensky waltz, and the 
tone good, both satisfactory results due partly to the fine 
playing and sympathy of the collaboration and to the open 
nature of the writing. Conversely, the turgid style of com- 
position of the Slavonic Dance (Dvorak No. 15) on the other 
side records badly, although equally well played. One freely 
admits that in the Debussy piece just mentioned the writing 
in the bass is also—shall we say?—full, but the tempo is rela- 
tively much slower, giving plenty of time for the overtones 
generated to form and evaporate without clashing, under 
favourable performance and recording. The leisurely succes- 
sion of the fundamental sounds (the pedal bass) makes all the 
difference to the attitude of the gramophone towards this 
particular pianist and composer. 


Watson Lyte. 
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ZANI I TE ZOTIT 


This sounds very alarming, but actually it is only the 
Albanian for ‘‘His Master’s Voice,’’ and is taken from the 
catalogue of some fifty or sixty records which the Gramophone 
Company have just issued for internal consumption in that 
country. Four of these records have come my way, and with 
recollections of the queer songs which I heard at Scutari some 
years ago, it has struck me that readers of THz GRAMOPHONE 
might be interested to hear some impressions of them. 

Here to begin with are their exact bibliographical, or I 
suppose one should say discographical, details :— 

AM2978, Karajfilli kuq si gjaku and Ali Pashé Tepelena, 
sung by Mati Kola with instrumental trio. 

AM2991, Valle Camge, and Valle Beratge, played by a gypsy 
orchestra. 

AM3000, Rezonet bilbili nga mali and Kur vaditnje bozilokum 
tu lak cipi i dollamés, sung by Risto Pendavini and Rafail 
Bulgareci with instrumental accompaniment. 

AM3011, Valle Shqgipnije and Ora e Shqipmisé, sung in 
unison by the Girls’ Choir of a Convent at Scutari. 

Those who wish to hear Albanian folk-song sung in strict 
tune, if a trifle shrilly, and free from the mannerisms with 
which it is usually disfigured, should get AM3011. The two 
songs recorded are in the olian or Dorian mode (the sixth is 
absent), and in a rather attractive free rhythm reminiscent of 
Russian folk-song. The other three records are, frankly, a 
little uncouth, especially at a first hearing, though they im- 
prove somewhat with repetition. AM2978 contains two North 
Albanian songs, sung by a member of the Mati tribe (which 
has given Albania its King) to the accompaniment of shoqnija 
(fiddle), vjerdha (mandoline) and shoké (clarinet). AM2991 
gives two examples of the Albanian valle, the national. dance, 
performed by an orchestra in which the clarinet plays a solo 
part. AM3000 contains two Southern Albanian songs sung as 
a duet by two voices whose parts appear totally unrelated to 
one another, except when every now and again one of them 
suddenly drops into a long nasal drone, 

The men sing in ‘a manner which one would regard as due 
to lack of training if the clarinet did not copy them in 
portando, ornament and sheer deliberate out-of-tuneness. The 
fiddles and mandolines provide a busy and not unattractive 
if somewhat irrelevant accompaniment. Sometimes the modal 
scales are used, including a curious mixolydian in which the 
leading note is unaccountably sharpened in the lower register, 
and sometimes the oriental scales with their familiar aug- 
mented second. 

These records will certainly not appeal to every taste, but 
they will be of interest to anyone who has been to Albania, as 
well as to those, and they are proving more numerous than I 
used to think, who like to acquire at least one record of every 
form of exotic folk-music. 

Ropney 


CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS 


SWISS YODELS, MOUNTAIN BANDS, ETC. 


Also a large and varied selection of 
FRENCH, FRENCH-SWISS, ITALIAN, ITALIAN- 
SWISS, GERMAN AND SPANISH RECORDS 

Write or ’phone for Free List 


H.M.V. and Columbia Records in stock 
M. T. NEWMAN, 2, Lower Porchester St., W.2 


Off Edgware Rd., 3 minutes from Marble Arch 


*Phone: 
Paddington 4300 


BOOK REVIEW 


MUSIC COME TO EARTH. By Adolf We 
mann. Translated by Eric Blom. (Dent, 6) 


This, the late Adolf Weissmann said, was ‘‘a statement, sj 
an accusation.”’ It tries to show where music is going | 
was going, in 1926), and why. When we use that phr 
what do we mean—where composers are going, or audie 
Because it is clear that they are not going far on one p 
together. Composers try all roads: how much of their expe 
menting do we care about? That is one of their mode 
life; without experiment, all perish. Links need not 
snapped, though. Weissmann put the case in its full bk 
ness, and did not much cheer up about things still to eq 
Like too many foreigners, he had a poor notion of Briti 
music. Really, some of them, so ready to be insulted yh 
we criticise their gods, seem to imagine that, from being “4 
land without music,’’ we are just beginning to accept thag 
fully the crumbs from the continent. Yet our author g 
some things clearly enough, and his book should be read a 
bovrilised, sketchy account of the last decade’s decadeng 
The silly thing was to boost up everything done about t 
years ago. Some of the composers who frolicked then , 
sobering, but they have smashed their chance of recognitig 
We can’t afford time for footlers. 

Progress and change are not interchangeable terms. Peo 
who think they are on a new line may be only on a« sideli 
that leads to a rubbish tip. Who knows what progress mean 
Why should we be expected to throw up hats at every ma 
festation of half-art? Leave out the yeast of sentiment, 
the bread won’t rise. Salt and hydrochloric acid will do 
trick instead, but the proportions must be exact. The all 
tremists’ salt and acid are ill-mixed, and so we get indigestis 
Trying to make music without feeling is so absurd that or 
stunt booming could ever have got anyone to accept it. 
time for that is past; we are settling down, and ready fort 
men who can deliver the goods. Perhaps we need to thin 
more, as well as feel. Then we should not be taken in by catd 
words about this being a mechanistic age, and music’s needi 
to be mechanistic too. How easy to construct dozens 
parallels, just as good, and just as misleading: ‘‘This is # 
age of high speed; therefore let there be no Andantes”; “Thi 
is the short-skirt, short-paragraph age: let long movement 
perish.” Weissmann isa mixture of excellent sense and sm 
rather facile pessimism. Read him, for he is very readabk 
and will stimulate your own mental house-ordering: and thi 
is the most any book can do. For the rest, Paul has the hi 
word: ‘Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” Awl 
then we start again on the eternal question, ‘‘What is goo. 
ness?’’ TI suggest, as the root test: that which lasts. r 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


Have you read the Gramophone Section i 


THE MUSICAL MIRROR 
& FANFARE@¢ 


HIS Journal is devoted to music, radio, and the gramo- 

phone, and appeals to professional and amateur musicians. 

RTICLES are contributed by such eminent writers as 

Edwin Evans, Alexander Brent-Smith, ‘‘Sinjon Wood,” 
Felix Goodwin, Sydney Grew, etc. 


A specimen covy will be sent to all readers 
mentioning ‘‘ The Gramophone” and sending 
3d.in stamps. 


Price 64. Published Monthly | 


Of all Newsagents and Music Sellers, or from the Offices: 
22, High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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“Expert” Appreciation 


f his From Lord Berners, the great Modernist Composer: 

Dear Mr, Ginn, 

_ The gramophone I purchased from you has given me the greatest satisfaction. It is 

infinitely superior to any other gramophone I have ever heard. 

I use it chiefly for orchestral music. In the most elaborate orchestration its clarity is amazing. 
Berners. 


his From a “ Gramophone” Reviewer : 
Like my colleague Mr. W. R. Anderson, I have invested in a new instrument, but, unlike 
him, I have acquired one of Mr. Ginn’s “ Expert Seniors.” Whatever may be the merits or 


demerits of using a °° Super Gramophone » for review purposes, it is an indisputable 
fact that readers who are familiar with the type of instrument used by a reviewer are in a better 
position to assess his reviews than those who are not. I must say firstly that the playing of a lot of 
records I have reviewed in the past on my new instrument has revealed many hitherto unsuspected 
details ; secondly, that whereas I was prepared for a big improvement in the reproduction of the lower 


register, I have been astonished at the improvement in the higher 


register ; and thirdly, I have not found the slightest difficulty in getting a fibre needle to 
“* stand up to” the heaviest recording. 
W. A. C., “ The Gramophone,” Fan. 1931. 


his From one of our leading composers of Classical Songs : 
Dear Mr. Ginn, 

I must just send you a line to say how delighted I am with the‘ Expert Minor” which you 
made for me. Quite a short time ago I should not have imagined that the gramophone had reached 
such a state of perfection. I find that all classes of sna tans re vocal, piano, etc.—are 
reproduced on this instrument with equal clarity and the most beautifully pure tone. I feel convinced 
that any musician or music lover having once heard your various models could not fail to choose 


one of them n preference to anything else on the market. I have finished 
with steel needles, never to return to them again. Wishing you every success and thanking you 
for being such a benefactor to the world of music. 


Yours sincerely, D. M. Stewart. 


This From the “ Richmond Times”’: 


On Monday Mr. Ginn demonstrated is “ Expert Senior” model to the members of 
the Richmond and District Gramophone Society. The first part of the programme consisted of 
miscellaneous records, chosen largely for technical reasons, while the second was devoted to 


Beethoven. Mr. Phillips, the Sound-Box Virtuoso, manipulated the machine 
and fibre needles were used exclusively. The secretary, in proposing thanks, tried to avoid super- 
latives, but Mr. Thomas, in seconding, said he wished some of the despisers of “‘ canned music” 
could have been present ; the reproduction seemed to be almost indistinguishable from the real 


thing, and it was the best the Society had ever heard. 


LOevie” 55; Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1 
will be pleased to send you full particulars. 
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A Record Saved is a record gained. Let others Speak 


‘* Safe Deposit ’’ your records 
in a Rondo Cabinette. 

Fifty stout manilla containers, a 
strong lock-up Cabinette, and the 
worry of finding and handling records 
completely banished for the price of 
Jlimsy albums. 

The Rondo Cabinette is not 
merely a filing device: it is an 
invention which brings every title 
into view without touching a record. 
Think of the comfort and ease 
this unique patented feature, 
obtainable in no other way, 
brings each time you play the 
gramophone. 


A slight pull and one or a dozen 
records swivel forward in their pro- 
tecting containers, and back they go, 
one by one, as you read the titles. 

Records cannot fall out and the 
empty container remains standing out 
until the record is replaced. 


PATENT SWIVELLING DEVICE COMPACT EFFICIENCY _ 


and two-colour system automatically Slightly larger than 4 Albums 
classifies and finds records without holding 48 Records 
irritating search or dangerous 

handling. Simple and Effective. 


HERE IT IS 


Money, | returned if 


/ not satisfied 
30 " COMPLETE. Carriage paid 


Fitted with handle and clips 5/- extra 


All Cabinettes hold 50 records and can be had covered 
in black or brown leather cloth. If required for 10-inch 
records please order s 


What ‘‘Gramophone’’ Readers Think! 


‘*The Rondo Storage Cabinet is not nearly 
so well knowm as it deserves to be. It is 
hold records vertically, 
ibly designed to hold d: rti 
is dustproof and foolproof, and it loo 
equally at home in bou or study.”’ 
“*The Gramophone,’’ December 1930. 

**I am very satisfied with the cabinet. 
Some of my friends want them.’’ 

= pleased with them. 
another two by return.”’ 

** Please send me another. They are far 
the best method of storing. The first has 
given great satisfaction.’’ Chislehurst. 

**I consider your Cabinette the best of its 
kind. Please send me 

“* The Cabinette arrived yesterda in lect 
condition. I am very pleased ith and 
consider it the very thing for coving the life of 
records. le, Cornwall. 

“*For some years I have = one of your 
* Rondo * Record holders, and am very pleased 
be obliged If you will 

you 
send me two more Penzance. 


“* Cabinette arrived safely. Am more than delighted with it. Many thanks.”’ Blackpool. | 
“* We received the Record Cabinette safely and were greatly satisfied.” Chesterfield, 
“* The Record Cabinette I bought from you is giving excellent service, and I have given your 
address to several people as a result. Please send me another.’ Abboltabad, India. 
a send me another ‘Rondo’ Record Cabinette. I find them very —— 


val I write to acknowledge receipt of Record Cabinette ordered last week. It is cual 


satisfactory every 
seen for ~ 4 storage, be A= is at the same time easily accessible.’ West Hartlepool. 

**In November meg supplied me —- a ‘Rondo’ Record Case. The person to whom 

I gave it has been most pleased with its usefulness. Please send me two for 7 ow } 
ndon, 

“I have just seen the Record Cabinette and am very pleased with it. I am enclosing | 
cheque for two with handles.’ Southampton. 

As near dust-proof as anything which opens can be.” Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Those excellent ‘Rondo’ Cabinettes which seem to satisfy ev 

“ The (March 1930), 

“* The Cabinette I had from you last year has travelled thousands of miles through dust jf 
and heat and a handled by many ‘native’ boys. Besides saving its cost many times, it } 
has protected the records from dust and warping in an extraordinary manner ' 

Peshawar, India 


Obtainable at Army & Navy Stores, Columbia Salons, Chappells. All Keith Prowse branches. Alfred Hays; Harrods; Dale, 
Forty & Co., Birmingham, and all up-to-date Stores, or direct from the Makers. 
Colonial and Foreign Agents: S. Africa—East London Daily Despatch Co., Ltd., East London; Canada—Hudson’s Bay Co.., Ltd.; 


France—Société Anonyme Elecson, Paris. 


- ELYSIUM WORKS 
THE RONDO CO. Ltd., FULHAM PARK GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone PUTNEY 1393 Sole Wholesale Distributors for the United Kingdom Messrs. K81tH Prowse & Co., LTD. | 


and in addition looks well. ‘The system is certainly the best I have /¥ 
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FEW SELECTIONS 
NCE AND INSTRUMENTAL : 
BENNIE AND HIS MUSIC WEAVERS 
598 { *Oh! Donna Clara (Fox-Trot) Petersburski-Kennedy 
*Just Imagine (Fox-Trot) 
JAN LFINI AND HIS BAND 
*Dixiana (Fox-Trot from Film “ Dixiana”) Tierney-Davis-Hupfeld 
599 i ee Simple (Fox-Trot from Film “ The Second Little 
ow 


(the STAR AND HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 
601 | *The ~— 's Horses (Novelty Fox-Trot) Gay Graham 
( *Little White Lies (Fox-Trot) naldson 
BERT MADDISON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
603 ( *He’s Dancing on my ye ea -Trot from “* Ever Green "’) 
| *It must be You 
E R ADELE NHK AIIAN PLAYERS 


% ( *With my Guitar ro You (Fox-Trot from Film “ Swing High "’) 
604 Snyder-Harris-Heyman 


*Go home and tell your Mother (Fox-Trot "tom Film “Love in 
the Rough "’) McHugh-Fields 
Banjo Solos by MARIO DE PIETRO 

{ The Buffoon Curzon 
| Fashionette Glogaw-King 

THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS /‘BLUES) 
606 { Bells across the Meadow Ketelbey 
| By the Blue Hawaiian = Ketelbey 


voc 

» MISS GWLADYS STANLEY (Comedienne ) 

Lovin’ you the way I do (From Film “ The Follies Bergere Revue’ 
608 (Blake- ) 

More than you - (From Film ‘“‘ Great Day "’) Youmans-Eliscu 

N SHIRLEY (Tenor) 

609 { Down the nee of Golden Dreams Klenner-Shilkert 
+ AGK ust of you Wendling-Whiting 


S (The Popular B.B.C. Baritone) 
ithout a Song Youmans-Rose-Eliscu 
(Both from Film ‘‘ Great Day "’) 
+ BARRY THOMAS (Baritone) 

Sittin’ on a Five-Barred Gate Ha: argreaves- -Damerell 

611 { Never swat a Fly (From Film “ Just Imagine ” 
beens SPECIAL RELEASE : 


De Sylva-Brown-Henderson 
LESTER CONN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
613 { Under‘tm (From ‘‘ Wonder Bar’’) Kalscher- “Leigh 


GOLDEN PYRAMID 


NEEDLES 


Good Reproduc ion de- 
ds entirely on the 
eedle you use. 
“Golden Pyramid” 
Needles will give it you 
faithfully. 


They get the best out of : : 

any record. Sensibly ‘ RECORDS 
packed too in the unspill- Z 

ablecontainer. Simply til: 


' 
| 
| 
and there's your need!e. Wholes: le Distributors : 
Ask for and get “ Golden f . *" LONDON.—Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew Ltd., 16, Mortimore Street, W.1; 
Pyramid” 


Under the Roof of Paris (From Film “ Sous les toits de Paris ’’) 
Moletti-Sie vier 
Records starred (*) have Vocal Refrains. 


i 
4 


Hobday Bros. Ltd., 21/7, Great Eastern Street, E.C.2; Runwell Cycle Co. (London) 
Ltd., 10/18, Great Eastern Street, E.C.2; The Sterno Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 19, City 
Road, E.C.1; Walsh, Holmes & Co. _ es aoe Cross Road, W.C.2; 
Gramophone Mail Order, 111, Old Street, BIRM GHAM.—The British 
Homophone Co. if 9 High ull E. Hulme & Co., 93a, 
Station Street. IVERPOOL.—-The British Homophone Co. Ltd., Woods Build- 
ings, 9, Fleet street 3 G. i & Sons Ltd., 5/7, Harford Street. BRISTOL.—Fred 
Burris & Sons, Ltd., 7/16, en Street. GLASGOW. —S. W. Cohen, 7/15, King 
Street. NORW: ICH.—The Esco Co., Princes Street. LEEDS.—General Eléctro 
; 3, Dumfries ’Place. F. Hyman & Lees, 44/46 tree 
DUBLIN.—Andrew Percy & Co. Ltd.,. Fownes’ Street.. MANCHESTER.— 
: S. Reisler & Co. Ltd., 41, Shudehill ; ‘Hobday Brothers Ltd. —— Street. 
ALL GOOD GRAMOPHONE DEALERS | SHEFFIELD.—S. Reisler & Co. Ltd., 42, seks OUTH. RHAMPTON.— 


STOCK “GOLDEN PYRAMID” NEEDLES UTH.—C. E, Shaw, Tuck- 
. High Bridge. HULL —-S. deter & Co., 57/9, Jameson Street 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” |THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE CO., LTD., 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
Clerkenwell 9397/8. Homochord, Finsquare, London."’ 
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THE LAST WORD IN ELECTRIC DRIVES AND 
PICK-UPS 


THE PAILLARD INDUCTION 


MOTOR 
at £4 10s. Od. (£4 17s. 6d. with unit plate) is 
already well known and is giving the greatest 
satisfaction to users. We now introduce the 
JUNIOR PAILLARD INDUCTION MOTOR 
1501 100-130 volts 1503 200-250 volts 
A.C. 50 to 60 cycles 


at the surprisingly low price of 
including 12-inch turntable £2 Ss. 


(covered velvet) and brake-switch. This motor 
has plenty of power to play the heaviest record- THE APOLLO SUPER PICK-UPS 
ings and is quite free from hum or interference. ARE HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


and give a really true and faithful reproduction, 
having a straight line response from 40 to 4,000 
vibrations per second. 

Type G. With arm and volume 

controlinbase . . . £2 7s. 6d. 


Type F. With arm het withent 
volume control £2 2s. 6d. 


Junior A. With orm. £1 10s. Od. 


PORTABLE UNIT comprising 
PICK-UP VOLUME CONTROL 
and MOTOR 


Type 1000 E. With Senior Paillard Induction 
Motor, Super Pick-up type G, volume control 
and fully automatic start and stop £8 [ 5s, 


Type 999 E. With Junior Paillard Induction 
Motor, Super G Pick-up, volume 
control, and auto brake . . . £6 6s. 


Type 998 E. With Spring Motor (double 
spring), Super Pick-up G, volume 
control,and auto brake . £5 5s. 


Write for full lists 


and address of 
nearest dealer to 


APOLLO GRAMOPHONE Co. L1p. 


sox 4-5 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.| 
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MEISTERSINGER RECORDS 
(Continued from page 396) 
By DAVID B. CLARKE 


LMOST the same ground as that of the Schorr-Rethberg 
(A duet (H.M.V. DB1421) has been covered by EJ283 (side 2) 
(pages 433-440). The only difference is that it starts six 
seven bars later. The record is not nearly as good as the Red 
bel one, except that the unnamed conductor of the latter 
isses the beauty and poignancy of the exquisite orchestral 
from the instruction ‘‘Walther in shining knightly 
bstume enters by the chamber door.’’ In the Electrola record 
» phrases leading up to Eva’s cry are gloriously done and 
ho record gains considerably in dramatic effect. Both 
sords end at the same place—at the foot of page 439, and 
» Electrola EJ284 (pages 440-448) gives us the third verse 
the Prize Song. The Walther is good without being dis- 
nguished, and the recording leaves nothing to be desired. 
his record bridges the gap between the two sides of DB1421, 
nd covers much of the same ground on the second side, which 
cludes a passage which German sopranos so loved to record in 
he old Polydor days—O Sachs mein Freund. We shall never 
sar it better sung, or have it better recorded than in the 
horr-Rethberg version. 
The German record—EJ284—cends strangely. I do not 
ntirely agree with their cutting, because it interrupts the 
rical flow of Eva’s passionate outpouring, but at least it 
ables those who know their Meistersinger only from the 
amophone to see this passage in relation to the context. 
heir second side begins—Was ohne dein Liebe-—but, owing 
b what I presume was some strange misunderstanding on the 
rt of the recorders, the first side ends quite comically. 
nstead of closing on the words—Lohnen kann—so that the 
bcond side should run on immediately, they have encroachéd 
Jan the property of the second side by 24 bars, and the strange 
ut-off half-way through the word ‘‘ohne’’ reminds one rather 
f a Beatrice Lillie skit when the orchestra stops and the 
nger says “‘Oh Gawd, where has the band gone to?” 
After a break of three bars there is the Quintet. There is 
nly one electrical version—Parlophone E10544 by Betten- 
Wmorf, Liiders, Oehmann, Gombert and Bohnen (pages 458-463). 
his is good without being exceptionally so. The balance 
etween the voices is well maintained, and the tenor does not 
verpower the ensemble with his top B flats as so often happens 
an actual performance. The orchestra, on the other hand, 
sa bit too subdued. There is still room for a first-rate record 
f the Quintet, and Odeon have the cast to give it to us. I 
m sure that if they would record it with Lehmann, Jung, 
‘auber, Gombert and Bohnen, they would find it more than 
orth while—and, after all, they have given us casts quite as 
food and expensive as that in the magnificent Fledermaus 
nd Zigeunerbaron quintets. 


FINAL SCENE. 

For the opening of the Final Scene we have to go again to 
he Electrola set. The first side of EJ285 begins at the score 
Hirection ‘‘the shoemakers advancing with flying banners’’— 

hat is almost immediately after the curtain has risen. The 
Mhorus singing is good, and the trumpets on the stage are very 
lear. The entry of the bakers is a little weak, due, no doubt, 
0 the fact that they were quite distant from the microphone. 
The Guilds assembled, we have the first part of the Dance of 
he Apprentices down to the score direction ‘‘David seizes a 
retty young girl, and joins in the dance.” 

After hearing this record, the orchestral version of the 
Dance of the Apprentices-H.M.V. D1139 (pages 482-490) is 


a little tame. But now that H.M.V. are issuing re-recordings 
of the favourite Wagnerian orchestral passages by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Coates, it is to be hoped 
that we shall have a new version of this in the near future. 

The second side of EJ485—the Entry of the Masters and the 
Wach auf chorus (pages 491-498)—is quite good, and if the 
crowd noises are rather faint, at least they convey the spirit 
of the scene in a way which no purely orchestral version can. 
The record gives us the first part of the Wach auf chorus 
but cuts off sharply at the top of page 498, and so, generally 
speaking, the man who buys the English H.M.V.—D1211—is 
the better off. He misses the Entrance of the Masters, but 
he gains in having the second half of the glorious chorale. 
Why no recording company has given us Sachs’ reply—Euch 
macht ihr’s leicht—is a mystery. There were one or two non- 
electrical versions lying about in foreign catalogues, most of 
them now quite unobtainable. There was one by Rode on 
Odeon, and another on Polydor by Bohnen, but it is at least 
strange that one of the most beautiful passages in the whole 
opera, and one which is at the same time of a length and 
nature that lends itself to the purpose, should not have been 
recorded. 

From there we have nothing until the Prize Song (page 
358). I cannot agree with Messrs. Klein and Medawar on the 
subject of Hislop’s record of the Prize Song. The recording 
is superb, but I do not rank among those who consider Mr. 
Hislop a first-class singer. 

Franz Vélker of Frankfort—Polydor 95161—sings the 
Prize Song admirably—vocally speaking, I have never heard 
it done so well. The voice is quite steady, of lovely quality, 
the production is free, and the phrasing is of a natural grace 
and distinction, but the rendering has not the emotional dopth 
or fervour of Slezak’s Polydor 95181, which is unfortunately 
crabbed by a rather distressing wobble. Very nearly as good 
as Volker is Richard Crooks, who for some unfathomable 
reason is Red Label on Victor and Black Label on Electrola. 
He enjoys a much better recording than Vélker. His is a 
good record, and it has a pleasing obverse—Gralserzdhlung 
from ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 

Fritz Soot is well known to Covent Garden audiences. His 
voice, as an organ, is of fine quality, but the pinched tone 
and the tendency to sing out of tune which he displays in his 
Polydor record (66521) are so very unpleasant that in this case 
I should reverse the judges’ decision, and pronounce Beck- 
messer winner of both the singing contest and Eva Pogner’s 
hand. 

There is much to be said for Pilinsky’s Parlophone (E10947). 
It is the only complete version. There is some admirable 
singing by the Chorus of the Berlin State Opera, and the few 
words allotted to Eva are sung by Meta Seinemeyer, who was 
beyond a shadow of a doubt the best Eva Covent Garden has 
heard since the war. If only for these few notes the record 
is worth its price. In fact the only drawback to the record is 
Pilinsky himself. Bearing in mind its completeness and low 
price, I say without hesitation—buy this record. 

For Polydor Piccaver has re-recorded the Prize Song and 
paired with it Am stillen Herd. Barring his tendency to 
produce a nasal quality of tone, this is an admirable record— 
the recording is magnificent. ' 

And finally—Verachtet mir die Meister nicht (pages 559 to 
the end). There are only two versions which count (since 


Josef Lindlar commits at one time or another in his Parlo- 


phone record (E10792) all the vocal vices for which the old 
school of German baritones was ridiculed)—the Electrola 
(EJ286) and the H.M.V. (D1354). The studio performance is 
by far the better—in fact it is one of the most enjoyable 
Wagnerian records ever made. Schorr sings magnificently, 
and the choral and orchestral detail are clean and clear as 
H.M.V. well know how to make them. 


records. Mal reggendo (with Homer) is the least known 

of the recorded duets. Caruso’s voice is attractive, 
but Homer sounds a little breathless in places. The two 
Caruso solos from Act IlI—Ah, si, ben mio and 
Di quella pira—afford a striking contrast. The former, 
recorded in 1907, manifests good quality throughout its 
entire range, and there is a powerful ring in the upper 
notes. This record, with the Forza del Destino solo on the 
reverse side, is one of the best ‘“‘doubles’’ in the H.M.V. No. 2 
Catalogue. Di quella pira, though listed as a 1910 recording, 
sounds much older, and is a poor record technically. The 
rendering is too strident, and the high C’s are sung violently 
with rough chest tone. The Caruso-Alda version of the 
hackneyed Miserere (Ah! che la morte ognora) is the best that 
has so far been recorded. Alda’s hard, brilliant voice is not 
unlike Homer’s in its mode of production. Caruso’s passages 
are sung with breadth, rhythm and dramatic intensity, but 
the voices of the opening chorus sound monotonous. There 
are two Caruso duets of the perennial Ai nostri monti—one 
with Homer, and the other with Schumann-Heink. The 
orchestral accompaniment in the former, though the record 
was made five years earlier, is more clearly defined than in 
the latter, and there is a flowing cantilena and fine mezza 
voce in Caruso’s singing. In the Schumann-Heink record, 
Caruso is far more dramatic and impassioned, and employs 
more slurs than in the record with Homer. Schumann- 
Heink’s voice has a caressing quality and maternal warmth 
most appropriate to the character of Azucena. 

The romance, Bianca al par, from Meyerbeer’s Gli Ugonotti, 
a 1908 recording, has a delightful recitative, and the tone of 
the accompanying viola is peculiarly characteristic of that 
instrument. 

One of the best early-recorded duets is Del tempio al limitar, 
from Bizet’s I Pescatori di Perle, in which the powerful yet 
refined voice of Ancona is a fitting match for the liquid purity 
of Caruso’s lyric tenor. This is one of my favourite operatic 
duets, one whose music is as dewy and fresh as the temple 
groves of which it treats. The beautifully phrased Je crois 
entendre (the French version of Mi par d’udire ancora) is a 
later recording, sung in the original language. It includes 
the recitative, and there is a good flow of tone, supported by 
the clarinet, injthe aria. Another love-song, De mon amie 
fleur endormie, harp-accompanied, is full of ‘‘turns’’ and is 
attractively sung. 

Halévy’s La Juive, the last opera in which Caruso ever 


T= popular Il Trovatore is represented by six Caruso 


gang, and his ultimate masterpiece, is a monument alike to 


his vocal and histrionic development, and to his skill in make- 
up. Eleazar’s farewell Rachel! quand du Seigneur is mag- 
nificently impressive, whether viewed from the vocal, musical, 


ENRICO CARUSO 


(Continued from page 397) 
By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


In conclusion I should like to register my gratitude 
Messrs. Keith Prowse, Messrs. Brayne and Fenton of E.Mg 
Mr. H. Francis of the Parlophone Company, and all the ; 
numerable long-suffering friends who have enabled me to hy 
the multitude of Meistersinger records that are not jp 
collection. 


dramatic or recording point of view. It is ccnsidered: 
many to be Caruso’s finest record. 

Magiche note, from La Regina di Saba, is invested wi 
tenderness, and his phrasing and the merging oi the me 
voce and falsetto in those remarkable final pp notes (high 
and C sharp) are delightful. 

The bel canto opera, La Favorita, gave Caruso an opp 
tunity, in Spirto gentil (a 1906 recording), for the exercise 
his unsurpassed legato style. It is wonderfully phras 
though tearful in places. The tessitura is on the high si 
and, as is almost inevitable, the highest note is ‘‘white” j 
tone, though clear. 

There are two records from Andrea Chénier, perhaps t 
greatest operatic work of Umberto Giordano (the composer 
Fedora and Madame Sans-Géne). Caruso was to ha 
appeared in a New York revival of this opera in 1921, but i 
serious illness prevented that event taking place. 
Improvviso (Un di all’ azzurro), a 1907 recording, is a v 
praiseworthy rendering, as are most of the records made i 
that year. Come un bel di di maggio, a much later recording 
in which his low notes register well, begins lyrically, bi 
becomes very energetic as reality takes the place of reflectio 

Two early operas by Verdi—Macbeth and Don Carlo 
supply a solo and duet respectively. The former, Ah! l 
paterno mano, is an instance of how recitative can be malt 
as interesting as an aria, when sung by an artist of th 
calibre of Caruso or Battistini. In the latter, Dio ct 
nell’alma, Caruso’s partner is Antonio Scotti, who, like bis 
illustrious colleague, was once a pupil of Vergine, the famow 
teacher of singing. The duet is sung mainly in thirds, for the 
most part without accompaniment, so that the voices, whid 
are even as regards power, blend remarkably well. 

Verdi’s intensely dramatic Otello was written by th 
maestro when he was seventy-four years of age. Although 
Caruso’s voice and ambitions tended more and more to the 
heroic as the seasons passed, he continually postponed appear 
ing in Otello, being too conscientious an artist to essay a rile 
demanding such great dramatic power and vocal strength, 
despite the fact that others, less well equipped in every resped 
than he, had gained a measure of success in the rile of tht 
Moor. Ora e per sempre addio shows how authoritatively lt 
could have sung the protagonist’s part. The tremblig 
accompaniment to the recitative, and the precision of thoe §8w 
glistening ‘“‘upright”’ chords in the aria, should be noted. Thi 
great duet, Si, pel ciel marmoreo, giuro! (with Titta Rufo), 
is electrifying in its vocalism and sense of drama. It is vey 
unlikely that the duet will ever again be recorded by t¥? 
artists as famous as Caruso and Ruffo, or by two who so col 
pletely realize the tremendous power of its music. 
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ide (All Duca d’Alba, Don Pasquale and Don Sebastiano--all by 
‘MoMonizettiare each responsible for a Caruso record. In 
the amngelo, casto ¢ bel, the romance from the first-named opera, 
g quiet portions are sung well but too tearfully, and in other 
os the singing is too vigorous. Com’ 2 gentil, the lovely 
renade from Don Pasquale, reveals good piano tone in the 
. ( fPcompaniment considering the date of the recording (1906). 
‘Ris record is a choice example of cantabile, with delightful 
ea voce high notes taken without any sense of effort. In 
ra solo, from Don Sebastiano (another early recording), is 
rthy to rank among the very best of Oaruso’s records, so 
pimpeachable is the legato of its hymn-like tune. Further- 
ore, the disc couples it with the Improvviso from Andrea 
hénier. 
Songs from three operas by Gomez, the Brazilian composer, 
aia our attention. The best of these is Sento wna forza 
domita (from Il Guarany), which is the only recorded duet 
which Caruso and the much-lamented Emmy Destinn sing 
gether. The music is simple but beautiful, well-recorded 
ith a pretty figure of harp-chords in one place), and both 
tists are at their best, resulting in an exceptionally well- 
lanced and enjoyable duet. Mia piccirella (from Salvator 
oa) is melodious and catchy, and gives scope for the ampli- 
nde of Caruso’s voice. The verve may be over-abundant, but 
‘ certainly does succeed in a remarkable way in impressing 
s personality through the medium of the record. Quando 
ascesti tu (from Lo Schiavo) again shows evidence of this 
mposer’s flair for good tunes. It is sung rather powerfully, 
t the orchestra adds deft and delicate touches here and 
here. 
“9 There are but four other Caruso operatic records—all sung 
Si) French. O souverain! O juge! O pére!, from Massenet’s 
Cid, is a gem, worthy to rank with the masterpiece from 
a Juive. From Gounod’s La Reine de Saba (better known 
> British music-lovers as Irene) is Préte-moi ton aide (the 
all-known Lend me your aid), which is another example of 
ow fascinating properly sung recitative can be, apart from 
he familiar air. To those who desire an excellent Caruso 
peord outside the domains of Italian and French opera, I 
ould strongly recommend Ah! mon sort, from Anton Rubin- 
ein’s opera Nero. Technically, it is as near perfection as 
ny Caruso record on the lists, and listeners will be surprised 
p find how faithfully the harp accompaniment has been 
pcorded. In Echo lointain de ma jeunesse, from Tchaikov- 
y's Eugen Onégin, Caruso is remarkably successful in 
reserving intact the Russian character of Lenski’s song of 
outh; while the sense of mystery, which seems always a com- 
osite part of music in the Slavonic idiom, is ever overhanging. 


SONGS SUNG IN ENGLISH. 


It is but natural that the universal appeal of Caruso’s art 
hould have resulted in a demand for songs sung in English. 
urthermore, it was natural and wise that songs with popular 
unes and of simple construction should have been the ones 
mployed. He was prudent not to attempt anything formid- 
ble. The voice is always mellifluous, even if the words are 
pronounced in ‘‘clipped’’ English. The first..of these songs 
hich he recorded was For you alone. It was written for 
im, and must have proved a ‘‘best-seller.”” The pronuncia- 
ton is very faulty in one place, but there is the characteristic 
aruso tone and sentiment. The second, Love is mine, 
Mppeared a year later, in 1912. It provides scope for high 
otes and bold attack, but the words are paltry and not always 
audible. The later records improve as regards pronunciation. 
Bullivan's Lost Chord appeals because a powerful and resonant 
ole striding over the orchestral accompaniment is just what 
Srequired in the climax, but there are occasional slurs instead 
of clean-cut singing. In Tosti’s Parted, there are sentimental 
slurs which distort the melody, and superfluous top notes which 
are entirely out of place. A Dream glimpses good phrasing 
and pleasing singing, but how ludicrous it is to rhyme ‘‘kissed’’ 


i 


with ‘pressed’! Trusting eyes is a tune of slight musical 
stature, well sung, but Your Eyes have told Me is very ordinary. 
A Caruso-Carroll collaboration, Dreams of Long Ago, is also 
not outstanding. Over There (the second verse of which is in 
French) is a relic of the days of America’s entry into the 
Great War, of Liberty Loans and patriotic sentiment. The 
spirit and martial rhythm are well caught. I regard Love 
Me or Not as the best record in the English set. The steady 
flow of the tune and the sincerity of the singing are admirable 


SONGS SUNG IN FRENCH. 


Three of the best records in French are Massenet’s Elégie, 
Leoncavallo’s Les Deux Sérénades and Denza’s Si vous l’aviez 
compris, in each of which Mischa Elman plays the violin 
obbligato to a pianoforte accompaniment. The Elégie record 
is nearly half violin introduction, with a beautifully clear and 
warm tonal line for the solo instrument. Caruso joins the 
violinist in the second verse, and the equalization of timbre is 
excellent. Even those who do not worship at his shrine are 
constrained to admit that this French song, so like a Lied, is 
a work of art. Les Deux Sérénades, despite its French title, 
is typically Italian. In it, Caruso sings pleasantly, and 
Elman’s playing is alternately feathery and silken. Si vous 
Vaviez compris, another Italian song with a French title, has 
a velvet background of instrumental drapery which sets off to 
perfection the mellowness of the voice part. This is one of the 
best Caruso records, and Elman’s violin tone is full and sym- 
pathetic. 

There are several religious songs, three of which—(Crucifiz, 
Les Rameauz and Sancta Maria—are by J. B. Faure. Cruci- 
fix (a fine duet with Journet) is notunduly lugubrious, and 
displays to good advantage the voice of the best French bass 
since Pol Plancgon. Coupled with this is the rendering, by 
Plangon himself, of Les Rameaux, which is taken more slowly 
and deliberately than the Caruso record of the same chanson. 
If the tenor had not substituted unauthorized high notes which 
militate against the spirit of the song, his record, which is of 
much later date than Plancon’s, would be my choice. Sancta 
Maria—and indeed most of the twelve-inch records of scngs in 
French—is notable for the dark vocal timbre employed, but 
this prayer to the Virgin, and the other French religious 
songs, are not guilty of the lachrymosity and exaggerations 
(to English minds) of the religious songs in Latin which 
Caruso sang. Noél is pleasantly restrained, and Hosanna (an 
Easter song) is good. Perhaps the most affecting and the 
best of these French songs is César Franck’s La Procession. 
It is clearly discernible from the orchestration that the com- 
poser was an organist. Each of the six songs mentioned has 
good substance in its composition, and they form a worthy 
contribution to the Caruso list. 

As regards the Tchaikovsky songs, Poutquoi? (with its 
“tramping’’ accompaniment) is much the better of the two. 
There is an infinitely more satisfactory record, by Peter 
Dawson, of the Sérénade de Don Juan. 

The remaining records in French include Sérénade espag- 
nole, a vocally sufficing song of the ‘‘tra-la-la’’ variety. 
Because, composed by Helen Rhodes (singer, teacher and com- 
poser) and published under her nom de plume, Guy d’Harde- 
lot, is a satisfactory recording. There is good workmanship 
in the Chanson de Juin, by Godard (who wrote a number of 
first-class songs), and the Caruso disc which couples it with 
Valse lente, a collaboration by Caruso and Barthélemy (for a 
time the tenor’s accompanist and coach), is one of his best. 
The gusto with which Le Régiment de Sambre et Meuse, a 
French soldiers’ marching song, is sung, results in a raspy 
record. I do not much care for Hantise d’amour, though it 
opens well orchestrally and vocally, but Tosti’s well-known 
song, Pour un baiser, is light and pleasant. One would hardly 
think it had been recorded as long ago as 1909. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VOX RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 378) 


INCE the first part of this description was written I have 
Si an interesting experience with a double pi filter of the 

type specified which may prove instructive to many readers. 
It is often a matter of great difficulty to trace the cause of 
hum in a mains unit and this experience illustrates how easy 
itis io be mistaken. One would naturally expect that a double 
pi filter would be at least as effective as a single pi. In this 
case it wasn’t! In fact, with the double pi arrangement 
shown in Fig. 6 the hum was unbearable, whereas with the 
single pi obtained by disconnecting C,, from the chokes it 
became quite small and was reduced to negligible proportions 
as soon as I took the C,, connection across to C,; so as to put 
the two condensers in parallel. 

The explanation is that I was not using two independent 
chokes, but a twin choke with two coils 
wound on the same iron core. I admit 
I had not anticipated the result, though 
I might have done if I had given the 
matter sufficient thought. It is not so very 
long ago that I read Mr. Meisner’s paper on 
“hum-bucking ”’ in the Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Radio Engineers, and 
that ought to have put me wise. As it was the 
result surprised me some, since I happened 
to be using a first-class component (it was a 
Parmeko type) which I knew I could trust. 
But, of course, a twin choke should not be 
used in that way since it will then act as 
an auto-transformer. The two halves should 
either be used in series so as to form a single 
choke of double the inductance or, better 
still, one half should be used in the positive 
lead and the other half in the negative lead, 
in which case the auto-transformer effect 
will cancel out some of the residual hum by 
opposition of phases. I may perhaps be able 
to deal with this point more fully on another 
occasion, as well as several other curiosities 
connected with the creation and avoidance of 
hum in a mains receiver. I have mentioned 
it now since I know of one reader who had 
proposed to use a twin choke in this receiver, 
and there may be others in like case. 


Operation Fig. 1 


One or two points in connection with the 
operation of the receiver remain to be dealt with, and for 
these | must refer to Fig. 1 again. Surrounding the 
tuning dial on the left four knobs will be seen. The two at 
the bottom are switches and here the special Wearite window- 
knobs are used. The one on the left is the change-over switch 
for both tuning coils from long to short wave. The one on the 
right is the radio-to-gramophone switch. In wiring this up 
care should be taken to ensure that the connections are on the 
prope - sides. so that the set is actually switched over to radio 
when the window-knob says so. The two knobs at the top 
are the trimming condenser (top-left) and the reaction con- 
denser (top-right). In some circumstances, it may be found 
desirable to wire up the trimmer across C, and not across C, 
as shown ; in this case it would be mounted in an insulating 
bush on the front panel and not on the partition, and no 
connecting rod will be required. Alternatively, the two 
condensers C, and C, can be deliberately ganged out of step 
so that the trimmer has always to be used. In either case the 
correct setting for both the main tuner and the trimmer for 
any particular station is found by adjusting each until the 
meter M, shows the maximum reading. Normally, when no 
station is tuned in it should read about 0-3 to “4, When 


tuning in a station the main dial is turned until the regi; 
on the meter rises as high as it will go; if you overshoot 
mark the reading will begin to go down again. Then 
trimmer is adjusted to see if a still higher reading cannot 
obtained ; if necessary the main dial is then readjusted yj 

the same object in view. When the highest possible read 

has been achieved the station is accurately tuned in, 7 
distant stations it may be necessary in the process of tu; 

to turn up the reaction control before any increase of reading; 
perceptible on the meter; but for local stations the reaeti 

can be permanently set low. If when the tuning has by th 
finished in this way the reading exceeds about 1-5 it should . 
reduced to this figure, or slightly lower, by means of { 
H.F. input control on the extreme right of the receiver, 

I suggested last month that an addition 
H.F. input control could be ganged to 
reaction condenser. In this case the cont 
on the extreme right would be left perm 
ently set in the position which provides th 
largest reading on the meter M,; 
adjustment of the H.F. input to such a val 
that the meter reading does not exceed l@@' ' 
would then be done by means of the reacti 
knob. In either case, when once the inp 
has been set the controls should not be touch 
again unless it is found necessary to corn 
for fading, and this will be shown by a 
duction of the reading on the meter. 
adjustment of volume is done by means 
the knob mounted between the two mete 
The maximum volume which the receiy 
can stand is of course shown by the kicki 
of the pointer on the meter M,. It will 
found to be surprisingly large, but do not 
tempted to keep the volume at a level 
which the pointer kicks appreciably. 

A little practice is needed to use 
controls well. The golden rule is: Watt 
the meters. The subsidiary rules are :— 

(1) Adjust the tuning controls untily 
get the highest possible readings on M, 
whatever station setting you are trying 4 
find. 

(2) Adjust first the H.F. input com 
trolon the right and then the reaction « 
trol to increase that reading up | 
but not exceeding 1-5. 

(3) Adjust the volume control between the meters to th 
desired amount but not to such a high point that the pointe 
of M, begins to kick. ; 
Finally, do not forget to make a note of the normal readi 

of the two meters :— 

(a) Of M, on radio when no station is tuned in. 
should be 0-3 to 0-5 m.a. 

(6) Of M, on gramophone. This should be 1-5 to 18m 
—though owing to the effect of the resistance R, the curl 
passing through the valve V, is double the meter reading. J 

(c) Of M, in either case. This should be between 32 and 
36 m.a. 

If these readings are exceeded look to your bias battent 1 
At first all that is necessary is to adjust the bias values. } 
after that the readings permanently alter in course of tif 
renew the batteries. Do not on any account run the vali 
with insufficient or no bias. For this reason, always swité 
the receiver off while changing over from radio to gramopho 
or vice versa; the central position of the change-over swite No 


disconnects the bias from V3. P. Wrirsox. 
. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


en the Columbia 307 Receiver. Price £21 
Anot Specification. 

ad wi All-Mains 

readi 1 Screened-Grid Stage :—Mullard S4V Valve. 

1 Grid Detector :—Mullard 164V Valve. 

1 Pentode Power Stage :—Mullard PM24 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Mains Rectification :—Valve, Mullard DW8. 

Sockets for Pick-up connection provided. 
fhe quality of reproduction given by this three-valve 
eceiver is by no means typical of the peakiness, or high-pitched 
eproduction, one usually associates with a Pentode set. It is 
irect evidence either of the great improvements made in 
entode design—and it must be admitted that the modern 
Pentode is a very much improved valve as compared with the 
arly samples—or it is a splendid example of how the peakiness 
f a Pentode can be minimised. 
When the set is coupled to good moving-coil speakers either 
f the electro-magnet or permanent magnet types, the quality 
f reproduction is really good. It is only now and then that one 
otices a little Pentode harshness. In our tests we coupled the 
et to various makes of speakers, in- 
JBluding the Baker, the Porter, the Elec- 
and the Epoch permanent 
hagnet speaker. 
On all four, the maximum volume from 
he London National and Regional trans- 
itters was far too great for comfortable 
istening. Of the foreign broadcasts, at 
east a dozen can be tuned in at sufficient 
trength and clarity to be of programme 
alue. By a judicious ‘‘wangling’’ of the 
eaction condenser and the differential 
ondenser in the aerial circuit, the tuning 
an be sharpened or flattened at will. 
The only volume control is a variable 
esistance in the form of a potentiometer 
hich varies the amplification of the 
reened-grid valve. 
All the controls, with the exception of 
he variable aerial coupling and the on-and-off switch, are 
mounted on an escutcheon plate fitted to the cabinet front. The 
werial coupling is at the back and the mains switch is situated 
) gon the side of the cabinet. 

We were not so successful with the gramophone side of the 
thiPustrument. With the heavier recordings and soprano records 
re had to make considerable use of an auxiliary volume- 
ontrol connected across the pick-up, to prevent distortion. 
t low volume, however, the quality was very much better. 
In conclusion, the set is fairly economical as regards current 
onsumption: with electricity at 6d. per unit the running 
ost is roughly one farthing per hour. The initial cost of the 
D.C. model is the same as the A.C. instrument, but the 
‘sumption is approximately doubled. 


The Meltrope 1931 No. 3 Sound-Box. 

12s. 6d. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best sound-boxes we have 
tome across at anywhere near this price. It is excellently 
designed and finished, and for a mass-produced box the repro- 
duction is beyond reproach. The peculiar very high pitched 
le that the early Meltrope boxes produced has been 
. minated entirely (there was just a trace of it left in the 1930 
No. 3) and now the treble is not marred by any annoying 
3 sag The bass and middle registers are clean, and the 
atter is not over-emphasised. The result is a well-balanced, 


THE COLUMBIA 307 RECEIVER 


broad tone. A surprising feature about this sound-box is that 
no matter what type of instrument—external horn, folded horn, 
table or portable gramophone—it is used on, it puts up a good 
performance. With non-metallic needles, B.C.N.’s, fibres and 
the like, the drop in volume and forwardness is not so marked 
as with the 1930 No. 3, while actual quality is still good. The 
constructional features of the 1930 model—the four-ball stylus 
suspension, the flexible back fitting and the spider connection 
between the stylus bar and diaphragm—are still retained, 
and in some respects improved; how and where, we are pre 
cluded from saying. All we can say is that these improvements 
are responsible for the improved performance. The method of 
mounting the st¥lus was shown diagrammatically on page 426 of 
the last month’s GRAMOPHONE. 


The Meltrope No. 3a Sound-Box. Price 17s. 6d. 


This model marks an entirely new era in sound-box design. 
It possesses all the features of the No. 3, and in addition 
incorporates an ingenious needle socket. It is intended for 
non-ferrous needles like B.C.N.’s and Electrocolors, and it 
is also intended for use in conjunction 
with the Meltrope needle sharpener. 

In place of the usual needle socket and 
screw there is a small removable alu- 
minium chuck. The needle is inserted 
into the chuck, which, when fixed into the 
stylus end, grips it along a substantial 
part of its length. To sharpen the needle, 
the chuck is withdrawn and, without 
removing the needle, is fixed into the 
Meltrope sharpener. A few turns of the 
handle and the chuck and newly pointed 
needle are ready to be fitted into the 
sound-box again. It is quite simple and 
yet very efficient. The reproduction is 
not excelled by any specially tuned sound- 
box we have tried. Definition in the 
treble is a delight. Records which have 
hitherto been hard to negotiate without 
the needle point breaking down were vanquished first time. 
Two chucks to suit needles of varying diameter are included 
with each sound-box. 

We heartily recommend these excellent sound-boxes. 


Two Inexpensive Microphones. Price 25s. and 18s. 


With the present increasing popularity of home recording 
equipment it is only to be expected that the demand for 
microphones will increase. Just as the amateur experimenter 
loves to try various sound-boxes and needles on his gramophone, 
or a new pick-up on his radio-gramophone, so his insatiable 
appetite for experimenting must eventually extend to home 
recording, and with it to microphones. 

To the dealer who demonstrates new records in his shop 
doorway via an electric amplifier and loud speaker, a micro- 
phone would enable him to make periodical announcements 
regarding the records being ‘‘broadcast.”’ 

When one takes into consideration the type and prices of 
the two microphones under review, it must be admitted that 
they function surprisingly well. A little experimenting is 
necessary, for best results, regarding the position of the 
‘broadcaster’? in relation to the microphone. When relaying 
gramophone records or any other form of music, this is 
essential to avoid blasting. In our tests the microphones 
were connected in turn to our large demonstration amplifier 
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and then to the amplifier portion of the Vox radio-gramophone. 
The results were practically identical. Gramophone records, 
played on a large acoustic instrument in another room, came 
through with very little distortion but the lower frequencies 
were filtered out. On speech, the actual words were reproduced 
clearly, though one could not say definitely who was speaking 
into the microphone. 


Both microphones are of the carbon granule type, the more 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWER 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— All correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
willgbe found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tak GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Filter Unit 
161. Q.—With reference to the filter unit described on page 
52 of the June, 1930, Gramornong, will you give me 
some information on the following points: (a) Is 
figure 9 intended to represent the cross-section of a 
circular bobbin? (b) Should the former be con- 
structed of metal? — 
A.—(a) Yes. (b) The former can be made of any material 
you like: metal, wood or ebonite. 


Alignment 

162. Q.—I have been trying a different motor in my gramo- 
phone but cannot get this in quite the same position 
as my previous one. The question I have to raise 
is regarding needle track alignment. I have obtained 
the following figures with the Wilson Protractor: at 
2 inches error is 1°, at 3 and 4 inches is 0°, at 5 inches 
error is plus 23°, at 6 inches error is plus 5°. The 
offset is 3 inches, and the distance between tone-arm 
pivot and centre of spindle is 8} inches. Do the 
above figures show a satisfactory state of affairs? 

A.—The alignment errors you give are well within reason- 

able bounds, and the fact that they are smallest 
towards the inside of a record is all to the good. 


A Horn Problem 


163. Q.—A cabinet gramophone I am constructing will take 
a 5ft. (130 cycles) horn, but it is not large enough 
to permit the mouth opening (about 2ft. diameter) 
required for a horn of this length. Will I get 
satisfactory results if I make the taper of the horn 
as for one of 64 cycles, extending the taper for the 
last foot or 18 inches to the size of mouth allowed 
by the cabinet; about 22in. by 17in.? Alternatively 
must I make the horn as first stated and be content 
with the smaller opening? 

A.—Probably your best choice is to make the horn as 
for a transmission cut-off of 100 cycles and stop it at 
the largest diameter your cabinet will allow. A 64 
cycle taper will give you too slow a taper for the 


mouth openings. See Q. and A. 132, in September, 
1930, issue. 


S Levelling a Gramophone 


expensive one being the better of the two both as reg 
sensitivity and faithfulness. A transformer with a ste 
ratio of 100:1 and a volume control combined in one ing 
ment are available at an extra cost of 12s., or they cay 
obtained separately. Diagrams for connecting the micropho 
transformer and volume control to a valve amplifier or wir 
set are issued gratis by the maker, C. F. Adolph, 27, Fity 
Street, W.1. 


164. Q.—I am trying to improve the tracking condition of 
gramophone by lowering the sound-box and nee 
on the blank parts of a rotating record and packiy 
up the instrument until the needle does not gj 
across the record. I find, however, that when 
instrument is adjusted to one disc the next disen 
cause the needle to swing to the outside edge 
another one may carry it toward the inside. ( 
you suggest an ideal record for the purpose? 

A.—We know of no record which can be taken a 
standard for dynamically levelling your instrume 
Choose a record that is not warped and has aly 
fair amount of blank space on the inside and outs 
edges, and set your machine to this so that 
needle neither swings inwards nor outwards. 
instrument should then be as near level as makes 
matter. 


A Simple Pick-Up Connection 
165. Q.—Will you please inform me how to make use of i] 
wireless set for the electrical reproduction of reco 
without making any substantial internal alteration 
A.—The simplest method is to use an Igranic swit 
adaptor. This fits into the valve-holder, and t 
valve is then placed into the adaptor. A switt 
incorporated in the adaptor enables you to switt 
in the pick-up without removing the adaptor fn 
the socket. 


Vox Radio-Gramophone 

166. Q.—Will you please give me the approximate values: 
resistances to use in the battery version of the Va 
Radio-Gramophone using 120 volts H.T.? 

A.—The only resistances which need altering are R24 

R6. These should be 600 ohms and 10,000 ohn 
respectively. All other resistances as specified 1 
the article. 


Pick-Up Transformer 
167. Q.—I have just purchased a Meltrope pick-up. As Im 
find it necessary to use an input transformer, woul 
you advise me to use an R.I. Hypermu transfor# 
as per the instructions issued with the pick-up, 
to use a tone control circuit similar to the one pub 

lished in the September 1930 GramopHone? 
A.—If you find it absolutely necessary to use an inptt 
transformer, then we advise you to follow out th 
instructions given with the pick-up. We do mb 
however, recommend the use of any tone corretti! 
device with this pick-up, apart from a -0015 mfd. co 
denser, which may be connected across the pick) 
should you wish to strengthen high note respon. 
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\ OLY MPIA DON 
\ COLLARO 


SUITABLE FOR 
rt) THE MOTOR TOTALLY ENCLOSED. 100-130 VOLTS 40-60.CYCLES 
200-260 ” ” 99 ” 


TOSTS; MORE THAN A NO ELECTRICAL KNOWLEDGE 
NEEDED FOR FITTING. 


GOOD SPRING MOTOR. 
6) COMPLETE WITH UNIT PLATE. 


7) ELECTRO MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC STOP. 
¢ 


COLLARO LTD., Culmore Works, Culmore Road, London, S.E.15 
Telegrams : “ Korllaro, Peck, London” 


Telephone : New Cross 2050 (3 lines) 
Codes: Bentley’s and Private 


Cables : Korllaro, London” 
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A popular 
priced Radio- 
Gramophone 
which is unique 


As a popular musical instrument, this new 
Columbia Radio-Graphophone occupies an 
unassailable position. Here are a few of 
Model! 310’s outstanding points :— 


(1) Unequalled tone through coil-excited 
Moving Coil Speaker. 

(2) Screened grid circuit giving wide range 
of stations. 

(3) 8-watl! super-power amplification. 

(4) Tuning dial marked in wave-lengths. 

(5) Adjustable aerial coupling for separating 


near-by stations. 

(6) Mains aerial equipment fitted for reception 
of local and high power stations (open 
aerial desirable for wider range). 

(7) ‘Normal’ and ‘Extra’ power switch for 
records. 

(8) Electric motor with automatic stop. 

(9) Extreme economy ($d. an hour at 6d. a unit). 


We advise you to hear it soon—a demon- 
stration will convince you of its unquestioned 
superiority. 


EVERYBODY'S 
MODEL 310 ys ALL-ELECTRIC 
FOR RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE 


A.C. and D.C. b 
MAINS "Columbia 


—— * | should Iike to hear Model 310 playing in my home, 
Please arrange this without cost or obligation to myself. 

OAK 40 GNS. * | should like « copy of the Columbia Radio Book and/or 

catalogue of Radio-Graphophones. 

MAHOGANY * Cross out if not required. 

Cut this out and post it in an unsealed envelope bearing 

a td. stamp to :— 

Columbia, 102, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.2. 
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NOVICE CORNER 


turntable itself may be badly warped. If it rises and falls, 
when revolving, more than 1-32nd of an inch you will get the 
same effect as if the record being played was a ‘‘swinger,’’ and 
possibly premature record wear will also result. 

If the turntable rocks on the spindle a considerable amount, 
it is another job for the dealer, but if there is only a little 
“play” the turntable can be ‘‘ground on’’ by rotating it 
backwards and forwards on the spindle, on which a small 
amount of fine carborundum paste and thin oil has been 
smeared. Grinding paste can be obtained from most garages, 
where it is used for grinding the valves of motor cars. The 
spindle, of course, should be 
stationary. Some turntable 
spindles are fitted with a small 
cotter which engages in a slot in the 
turntable ‘‘boss’’ when in position, 
others rely entirely on frictional 


More about Tone-Arms 


Some of you, judging by the letters received, seem to doubt 
he veracity of the statement made in ‘That Annual Over- 
naul” that it is possible to blow a correctly adjusted tone-arm, 
ith sound-box in position, across a record. One reader asks 
hat kind of breathing exercises are recommended before this 
uperhuman feat can be accomplished with the tone-arm of an 
M.V. 157 gramophone. It must be admitted that with 
one-arms of this pattern the position of the sound-box when 
olded back makes it much more difficult than with tone-arms 
of the types fitted to E. M. Ginn 
and E.M.G. instruments, where one 
an direct a good hearty ‘‘blow’’ on 
o the face of the sound-box. With 
his type of tone-arm it is quite a 
simple matter to blow a 7-ounces 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 1 


sound-box across the radius of a 
record. But our correspondent is 
perhaps est answered by another 
reader who possesses an H.M.V. 
able instrument No. 130, the tone- 
arm of which is similar to the one 
fitted on the 157. This reader says, 
“Tecan just blow my tone-arm across 
he record—does this indicate ex- 
essive freedom?’’? The answer to 
lis query is, of course, in the nega- 
ive. With a tone-arm of the 
rescent pattern where there is no 
forward joint, it is impossible to 
blow it across the record. The 
reason is obvious: the end of the 
tone-arm is only supported when 
the needle is on the record. How- 
ever, whether it is possible with 


accepted as an indication of the 
freedom necessary before the ad- 
justments to the back-joint of the 
tone-arm are considered satisfac- 


A Home-made Alignment Indicator 


Here is an alignment protractor which you can 
make out of cardboard. The idea is not original ; 
it is, at least, 10 years old. Although it does not 
give you the actual error in degrees, it will give 
you a rough idea of the alignment conditions of 
your tone-arm and sound-box. It can also be 
used as a speed indicator. Té use it in this way, 
place the protractor on the turntable underneath 
the record, set the turntable revolving and hold a 
visiting card close to the turntable so that the 


B 


pointer just flicks the edge. Then count the 
number of clicks as the pointer passes the card. 
For 78 revolutions per minute there should be 
13 clicks in 10 seconds, 

As an alignment protractor, the card is placed 
on top of a 12in. record, with the hole over the 
turntable spindle. Place the needle first on the 
point where line 2 cuts the line AB, and then on 
the other lines. If the alignment is good, then at 
two positions of the needle on line AB the face 
of the sound-box will be parallel to the per- 
pendicular lines. If, however, you wish to know 
the amount of error in degrees then get a Wilson 


contact between the tapered faces 
for the drive. With cottered 
spindles the cotter will have to be 
removed, either with the aid of 
pliers or knocked out with a small 
punch and hammer, before the 
grinding operation can be 
tempted. If you find it necessary 
to resort to the hammer and 
punch make quite sure that the 
cotter is not screwed in, and be 
very careful t support the spindle 
on both sides of the cotter, other- 
wise you run the risk of bending 
the spindle end. 

There is no remedy which a 
novice can apply for correcting a 
warped turntable. Most manu- 
facturers find great difficulty in 
producing turntables that remain 
absolutely true. In many cases 
they are true when they leave the 
factory, but they warp after being 
in use for some time. 


Bumping Motors” 
Another reader asks,“‘Why is it that 
a certain type of motor gives periodi- 


j Our first correspondent also asks 
How far may a turntable spindle 
run out of truth before it is to be 


Alignment Protractor. 


cal bumps even when the spring 
drums have just been re-packed 
with grease and all the moving 


_ as converting every 

a ‘swinger’??? Here is the answer: ‘An 
eccentricity of 1-64th of an inch is probably the maximum 
that could be tolerated, as this, apart from throwing the record 
out of centre, would cause the edge of the turntable to rise 
and fall considerably more than this amount.’’ The most 
expedient and perhaps the cheapest remedy for an eccentric 
spindle is a new one, On the other hand, your dealer may be 
able to straighten it in his lathe without much trouble, but it 
is quite possible that it may take some considerable time. 
There is always the risk of bruising that part of the spindle 
held in the lathe chuck, unless he removes the ball bearing 
from the spindle end, drills a centre hole in the other end and 
places it between the lathe centres. In most cases, however, 
it is not the turntable spindle that is out of truth, it is more 
than probable that the tapered hole in the turntable is not 
exactly the same rate of taper as the tapered portion on the 
spindle. Alternatively, and this is more probable still, the 


parts thoroughly lubricated?” 

This can be caused by too much grease in the drums, thus 
making it difficult for the springs to expand, only in spasms, 
or it can be due to the governor spindle worm being too 
deeply in mesh with the worm wheel. As stated in the first 
article on motors in the December issue, the smooth running 
of any motor depends a great deal on the aligning of the 
governor spindle in the eccentric bearings. There should 
always be a small amount of clearance between the top of the 
teeth on the worm wheel and the bottom of the thread ef the 
worm. 


and preserves your new ones 


ALADDINITE HAS NEVER FAILED 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


{AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
Gramopuone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


THE GRAMOPHILE MYTH IN AMERICA. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramorHone.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Garrett’s article in your splendid Christmas 
Number is excellent reading, but, as it seems to me, poor 
reasoning. 

He says, for instance, ‘‘in the wake of this material defla- 
tion (economic depression) will come drastic debunking in the 
fields of social and cultural thought.’’ In plain English, that 
poverty will be damaging to the humanities. Materially, 
yes: but not spiritually. Those whose culture was only, as it 
were, skin deep, will certainly lose it, but their loss is a gain 
to art, which suffers from far too much pretence in both 
professional and amateur circles. 

True music lovers, then, will not and cannot suffer, since’ no 
man, no economic depression, can rob them of their treasure. 
Their ranks, far from being depleted, will rather be swelled by 
those whom misfortune brings to reality. 

Again, Mr. Garrett falls into the old mistake of confusing 
music with concert going and record buying. 

Thousands of music lovers never enter the social sphere in 
which concerts have their being; thousands of others simply 
cannot afford records at present prices. 

Apart, however, from the social and economic factors I 
quarrel with Mr. Garrett’s comparison between the Schubert 
and Schumann Trios. The Schumann work has no popular 
appeal—it is even a little dull—and the recording had not the 
quality of sheer inspiration that marked the playing of the 
Schubert. But it is first, last, and all the time melody that 
captures the hearing and heart of the general public. 

In the golden age of English music, the 16th century, the 
common people had no concern with art music, but only with 
folk music—a music all tune and no development. In our 
time, though the works of the great composers are more 
generally available, it is the tunes in them that are eagerly 
quarried and assimilated by the public at large. 

I have held an audience of eight hundred working class 
people of the poorest type with a programme of Schubert 
performed on a table model gramophone and an old upright 
piano. But these people could not be expected to take in a 
Beethoven quartet! 

Here in Rome a very varied collection of students listen 
gladly to what I choose to play upon the organ, and I play 
only what is good, but recognisably tuneful and brief. The 
result is a gain to music and not a loss occasioned by too much 
of a good thing! 

I refuse to be pessimistic. The renaissance has not gone 
‘“‘aglimmering.’’ The gramophone has still a great future 
if it keeps closely in touch with the needs of the people who 
really care for music but who have small means. 

These people have minds and are frequently exasperated by 
excessive duplication of works, the vulgarities of competitive 
activities, and the blockheadedness of dealers. 

And I think Mr. Garrett’s brows need plucking! 

Yours faithfully, 


Ropertson. 
Rome. 


THE H.M.V. TOSCA ALBUM. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I heard Tosca for the first time during ¢, 
Covent Garden season of 1919. The circumstances were rath 
unusual, for, having lost my sight in the war, I had perforce jj 
listen to the opera without being able to see either acting 
scenery. Despite the great names on the programme, | 
derived but little pleasure from the performance ; indeed, | 
left the theatre that night with the firm conviction th 
Tosca was, in the words of Masefield, ‘‘an endless headache ; 
a noisy street.”? When, therefore, H.M.V. issued their Tox 


album a few months ago it was with no very great enthusiagf—y ty 


that I decided to try the records on my gramophone. Th 
result was, however, a most agreeable surprise. From the yen 
outset I was impressed by the extraordinary efficicncy of t 
cast and, to my amazement, the opera soon began to grip 

in a way it had never done at Covent Garden. Here wer 
singers who could not only get over the atmosphere of tragedy 
but at the same time make one intensely conscious of the 
beauty of the music. By the time the end was reached m 


enthusiasm knew no bounds, and Melis, Pauli, an‘ Granfore fimil 


were already names to conjure with. For once in a way the 
gramophone had definitely triumphed over the theatre, | 
give this experience for what it is worth out of gratitude te 
the artistes who so obviously have given of their hest. It iy 
no little thing to be able to have such a genuine scarlet ani 
gold celebrity as Apollo Granforte on a series of plum records 
and it is to be hoped the public will duly appreciate the fact. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Dr.) H. D. C. Lee. 
Huddersfield. 


MY GRAMOPHONE RECITAL. 
(To the Editor of Tur GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—As gramophiles a certain duty devolves upon t 
to encourage the cult of the gramophone, but to most of us thé 
chances of influencing more than a limited circle of friend 
are remote. However, we should always be prepared if th 
occasion arises. A short time ago a chance came to me, and 
it may interest GramorHone readers to hear how T en 
deavoured to make the best of the opportunity. 

For some time I had been attending a series of populit 
lectures, both lantern and otherwise, and when the chairma 
of the committee responsible for running them, knowing af 
my keenness for the gramophone, invited me to give a lecture 
in the next session I felt I was upon my mettle. Neve 
having given a public lecture before, and being neither 4 
musician nor a technician, but merely an ardent gramophonist, 
I felt a certain diffidence, but I accepted determined to up 
hold the honour of Gramophilia ! 

At several gramophone recitals which I had attended it was 
noticeable that the interest of the audience showed a tendency 
to wander, probably because the attention is not held and 
compelled by a machine to the same extent as by a singer 
body of musicians. I determined, therefore, to use the lantern 
as well as the gramophone, and here encountered my first 
difficulty—I had no slides. This snag was soon removed. | 
found that Newton & Co., of 43, Museum Street, W.C, 
carried a fine collection of slides which they loaned at the 
modest charge of 3s, per dozen plus postage. A p.c. to 7 
firm brought me their catalogue of musical subjects, a0 
found therein a list more than ample for my needs. : 

Feeling that my task was to show the educational as on 
as the entertainment side of the Gramophone, I set out kr 
a definite object in view, namely to demonstrate in a YF 
way the growth of music from Elizabethan times to those ° 
Beethoven. This was my plan:— 

1. To show portraits of the greatest composers during t 
period. 
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2, To give a brief account of their lives and their contribu- 
ion to musical art. 
3. To play at least one representative work by each com- 


oer, announcing the full title by lantern slide. 


4, To demonstrate as many types of gramophone music as 


ssible. 
5. Where vocal selections were given to throw the words 


; fn the screen. 


The last item was one of the most difficult, but eventually 
roved to be one of the most successful features of the lecture. 
fter experimenting with various methods I achieved success 
: typing the words on to cellophane paper (saved for me by 
ty local confectioner!) using a Caribonum hard red carbon 
‘Red Box’’ brand) doubled, i.e., folded so as to record on 


Moth sides of the cellophane, and carefully fed into the type- 


rier in a small paper folder. The cellophane slips were 
laced between plain ‘‘cover plates’’ (plain glass, lantern- 
ide size, 34in. x 3fin., price 9d, per dozen) lightly fastened 
gether by gummed slips at the edges. I have found since 
nat I could have obtained ‘‘Projecta’”’ slides, in which a 


»Pmilar principle is employed (minus the glass cover plates), 


pr 2s. per dozen. 
Having overcome what one might call the technical diffi- 
ilties, my next job was to write up the lecture. The 
aramount task here was compression. I found that a good 
eal of this had already been done for me in the tabloid 
jiographies of the great composers given in H.M.V.’s ad- 
hirable complete catalogue; and Percy Scholes’s ‘‘Learning 
Listen’? and ‘‘Complete Book of the Great Musicians,”’ 
farkham Lee’s ‘‘On Listening to Music,’’ and Grove—all in 
local public library—also provided material. As the 
‘ture was a ‘‘popular’’ one, nothing very involved or technical 
as introduced, my endeavour being to bring in the “human 
uch” by introducing as many ‘‘good stories’’ as possible to 
lieve the historical note. The selected discs were carefully 
med to fit into the time allowed. The literary part was 
ritten out, on one side of the paper only, each sheet being 
idly numbered and left unfastened. The slides were then 
ut into order. As my plan was to throw the composer’s 
ortrait upon the sheet both while his biography was being 
ven and while his work was being played, it was 
ecessary to give the lanternist clear directions, and 
is was done by interpolating slips where repetitions 
ere desired. I took the precaution, too, of arriving early to 
Nplain things to the lanternist. Lastly, the discs were 
umbered and put into order, the sequence being carefully 
iecked on arrival at the hall. It was necessary to have 
pieone to manipulate the gramophone so as to ‘economise 
ime. Signals to the lanternist were given by electric torch. 
My ehoice of musical subjects was necessarily limited by my 
wn collection of records, but a list of the actual discs and 
lides employed may not be without interest :— 


ReEcorp. 
Queen Elizabeth 
Chest of Viols Fantasia for String Sextet 


(2nd side—H.M.V. £293). 


} ‘‘Now is the Month of May- 
om of Morley avail- ing’? (H.M.V. E405). 
able 
Purcell and Words of “Arise, Ye Subterranean 
Winds”? (Columbia 11414). 
‘Hornpipe’ (Parlo. E10524). 


“Gigue’’ (Parlo. K10524). 


__ amateur’) 
Title and name of com- 
poser, no portrait avail- 
— 


‘““Minuet—Boccherini’’ 
(H.M.V. E157). 


in D 
(organ — H.M.V. 


Toccata and Fugue 
Minor 
C1291). 

Suite for Oboe (2nd move- 
ment 
626). 

Hallelujah Choris (Columbia 


only—Velvet Face 


9068). 

‘Presto’? Movement, Quar- 
tet in G Major (H.M.V. 
D1076). 

“Toy Symphony”’ 
C215). 

‘‘Now your days of philan- 
d@’ring”’ (H.M.V. C1041). 
‘Moonlight Sonata’ (Velvet 

Face 529). 

First movement from Fifth 

Symphony (H.M.V. D1150). 


While the task was purely a voluntary one, the enthusiasm 
with which the recital was received was ample repayment for 
the work involved, and the experience made me feel that, 
although we cannot all be Walford Davieses, it is not beyond 
most of us to put in a word for the gramophone when the 
chance arises. 


Haydn 


(H.M.Y. 


Beethoven 


Yours faithfully, 
Wo W: 
London, W.3. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent in the December issue of 
Tue Gramoruone, referring to the linking up of Gramophone 
Societies, drew the attention of the committee of the S.F. 
London Recorded Music Society, who wish me to point out 
that some six years ago this society visited every society in 
London and the suburbs with that intention in view, but 
owing to lack of enthusiasm it fell flat, and it can only be 
assumed that the present idea will be a repetition, although 
the movement is a sound one, and we are willing to try out 
any suggestion once. 

Yours faithfully, 
Victor R. WEBLING, 


London, S.E.12. Hon. Secretary. 


SCOTTISH RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRraMoPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I am a mere Englishman, but T should like to 
know why it is that some gramophone companies publish their 
Scottish and Gaelic records in a special list, instead of in their 
ordinary catalogues? It appears to be assumed that no one 
but a Scotsman is likely to be interested in them, as songs in 
German, Italian, ete., are always included in the catalogues. 
There are no finer songs to be found anywhere than those of 
Scotland. I would just like to mention, in this connection, 
Columbia DB190 and 191, which were so highly praised by 
Lady Elspeth Campbell in the December Gramopnone. I 
acquired these records with some scepticism, but I must say 
that they are quite correctly described as magnificent. But I 
wish that the companies would issue with their songs in 
Gaelic and in foreign languages printed slips giving the words 
with a decent translation thereof into English prose. It is 
very difficult to keep near enough to the original in a rhymed 
translation. If this were done, I am sure the sale of the 
songs would be increased. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. S. Rayner. 


Bradford. 
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THE PLEA FOR MORE ORIGINALITY. 
(To the Editor of 

Dear Sirr,—Mr. Whitaker-Wilson, in his letter in this 
month’s issue of your journal, has surely caught hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. He is no doubt right in thinking that 
the reduplication of familiar musical masterpieces can do no 
harm in itself, but for him to lay the blame on the recording 
companies for the similar but worse state of affairs among 
items of popular interest is, I feel, not at all fair. The record- 
making concerns must earn their livings, and it is only the 
revenues accruing from the sale of light music that enables them 
to undertake the production of anything more intellectual. . 

If every manufacturer did not give us two or three versions 
of a tune like My baby don’t care for me, the public would 
still buy the equivalent number of records from the ones who 
had issued it, and for these concerns half a dozen performers 
would be tumbling over each other to get their renderings on 
to the wax. 

But if the public (and consequently the gramophone com- 
panies) were persuaded to seek more adventurous entertain- 
ment, for how long should we get respite? Whatever new form 
of expression might be adopted, enthusiasm to the point of 
nausea would probably result; and soon somebody would redis- 
cover ‘‘those neglected masterpieces,’’ The Battle of Prague and 
The Maiden’s Prayer, and the suffocating panoply of Victorian 
music would be on us again. Contemporary dance music dies 
a merciful death because it is killed by kindness; the melodies 
of a generation ago (which after all are on a higher musical, 
if not intellectual, plane) survive because nobody can or cares 
to produce adequate substitutes to-day. Even if this were 
done we should still be surfeited, bored, and tormented ; a nice 
artistic ballad will placate no more than will a fox-trot those 
of us who are hungry for symphonies. 

While the profits arising from this policy of giving the 
public what it most regrettably wants and deserves are paying 
for our classical recordings, your reviewers are doubtless 
justified in devoting a whole paragraph to such a calamity as 
an actress singing What do I care? 

Popular taste may yet prove amenable to the attentions of 
musicians like Mr. Whitaker-Wilson, who are not afraid of 
spreading their gospel. It is no good expecting the recording 
companies, which are not philanthropic institutions, to help in 
the task, and any attempt to set up arbitrary standards of 
‘culture will probably have as much beneficial effect as Pro- 
hibition has had in the U.S.A. At present the masses are 
afraid to listen to any music of which they cannot say, ‘‘That 
does sound nice.’’ A Beethoven symphony or Mozart quartet 
would not be so much unappreciated as essentially unheard, 
like the meaning of a foreign tongue. 

The only constructive criticism I can offer is the same as 
that outlined by a recent correspondent in your columns, who 
suggested that your reviewers make mention of the “beautiful 
and exquisite melodies that are, or are not, contained in a 
work.’ It is perhaps not within the province of the gramo- 
phone—the instrument or the journal—to attempt to control 
supply and demand, but efforts to guide public taste could 
hardly be out of place. At present too much is taken for 
granted. Mr. Anderson is lucid enough for the initiated, of 
course, but your other reviewers seldom manifest the enthu- 
siasm displayed by Mr. Edgar Jackson. If only they could 
‘get on to paper’’ the sense of satisfaction they must feel in 
meeting with real melody in these days of unmusical noise; 
if they would coax and attract the public into an interest in 
something better than the music it thinks it wants, they would 
do much towards raising the present level of popular entertain- 
ment. The recording companies would follow like sheep, once 
the ball had been set rolling. There is no need to aim too 
high at first; the masses have yet to be weaned from things 
far worse than the ballad. 

It would be a difficult feat, I know, and one which musicians 
with personal contact have almost despaired of effecting. But 
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surely it would be worth trying, by everybody interested, 
every way open to them, this education, discreetly. veileg 
entertainment, of the unenlightened people who are py 
potential music lovers, and the discarding of that super; 
Mrs. Grundy-like tolerance with which we are tempted to yi 
their amusements. 

You, sir, recently deplored the absence of any battles ry 
in the gramophone field. What about a war—a gentlema;: 
persuasive, and cheerful war—against the sticky cascade 
primitive and alien music which come to ‘disturb and aff 
our ancient civilisation’’? 

Yours faithfully, 
Chorley Wood West. Hersert H. 


OPERA. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Sir,—The November issue of THe gre: 
appealed to me, as the article on ‘“‘Carl Rosa’’ recalled t 
memories of long ago—very pleasant memories indeed. 

I was also delighted to see that the H.M.V. Company }; 
issued Sullivan’s ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ which I suggested iy 
previous communication to you some months ago. 

May I make a further suggestion for a re-recording? Aby 
1907 the Pathé Company issued on a 20-inch record a { 
Instrumental Orchestral record of The Ghost of the May 
I cannot now recall the composer, but it was an appeal 
piece of orchestration which I should dearly like to see ek 
trically re-recorded. 

I wonder if you can recall—somewhere about 1897—the { 
company of singers, the J. W. Turner English Opera Compan 
who were performing various operas in English in Lond 
Amongst their repertoire were Il Trovatore, La Boheme 3 
La Traviata—all very finely interpreted. This recollect, 
makes me wish for complete recordings in English of the son 

The abridged Operas by Polydor, particularly Der F'reischii! 
are excellent and breathe the atmosphere of the actual p 
formance, but—Oh for complete renditions! I like my gy 
full of meat. The H.M.V. and Columbia Companies app 
to be the only firms issuing complete opera, and I take off 
hat to them even if I do occasionally have to criticise the 
choice of artistes for some of the réles. 

How long must we wait for some English Operas and Mus 
Comedies other than Gilbert and Sullivan? What ab 
Dorothy and Kitty Grey to commence with? What an opp 
tunity for the Broadcast Company ! 

Yours faithfully, 


Pretoria. E. C. West 


THE STARS AND OURSELVES. 
(To the Editor of GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Brutvus,—I regret that I have not had an opportu 
this month to respond to your invitation in the Janu 
editorial. While I may not pursue you in your mythologit 
hybris, I am quite prepared, in due course, to discuss \ 
reactions either to Spiritualism or to Electricity ; for thes 
matters to which I happen to have given a great deal of stu 
If you are content to be an “‘underling’’ there is nothing 0 

to be said, but the fault will not be im the stars. 
Lest there should be any misunderstanding, however, 
should make it clear that I share your high opinion of bs 
Mr. Ginn’s ‘‘Expert’’ gramophone and the E.M.G Mark 4 


except, perhaps, that I should express myself rather mi 
strongly in their favour. But it is no use adopting a Ci 


like attitude to the advancing tide of electrical reproduct 
Its extended range presents peculiar difficulties, but these 
be, and in certain instances have been, overcome and 
mechanical reproduction ceases even to be comparable. ! 
if you will live on a desert island you must not expet 
Royal Mail Steam Packet to be available every day. 
Yours faithfully, 
London. P. 
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